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| chant, have had to do, and have done—that is, he 
HA R r E R’S W E E K LY. has to adapt his schemes of husbandry and his cal- 
culations and methods to the new order of things. 
He has to pay much greater attention than hereto- 
fore to the commercial side of his business. He 
has to inform himself about the most economical 
means of production, about the best-paying varie- 
ties of farm products, about the probabilities of 
competition to be met, and so on. This necessity 
of breaking out of old ruts, and of abandoning old 
ways of thinking and doing, is to many farmers a 
: source of mental trouble. They would avoid it as 
The Nation’s Honor must be Preserved. long as they can, and therefore look to all sorts of 
expedients to relieve them of it. The free-coinage 
For President, agitators had, therefore, some reason 3 hope oN 
WHI . ‘TERY large number of farmers would see in the establish- 
See ee ment of the silver standard a royal road to that rise 
in the prices of the agricultural staples which farm- 
ers so much desire. And it cannot be denied that 
this agitation did succeed in winning among our 
agricultural population many adherents to the free- 
coinage cause so iong as the talk was all on one 
side. 
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Inclusive, will be mailed on receipt of there is abundant evidence that the reaction against 

One Dollar. free coinage among the farmers has set in. They 

begin to perceive that there are a great many agri- 

‘ HARPER’S WEEKLY, as you are doubtless aware, is a Culturists who prosper under present circumstances, 

strong advocate of sound money. Not only are its reading which conclusively proves that farmers can pros- 

culumns filled with clear and convincing statements as to the per, present prices notwithstanding, if, instead of 
exact meaning of the 16-to-1 craze, but tts ¢lustrations are me rely complainin g of the apparent dieadvant 


strong arguments in favor of the present money standard. ... cc ; “ 
To me it appears to be the journal most likely to influence of the situation, they prudently and energetically 


the public,....in this crisis, toward voting a sound-money take hold of the advantages it offers. They also 
ticket.” —W. C. Epgar, Manager, The Northwestern Miller. discover in a great many instances that they are in 
not nearly as bad a condition as the professional 
‘*calamity-howlers ” had so vociferously told them 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK,N.Y. that they were. Having arrived at this state of 
mind, they easily understand that the higher-prices 
for their products offered by the silver standard 
, - ‘ are a mere deception to the unwary; that they 
THE FARMER'S VOTE. not only will be offset by the higher prices of } 


TWNHE advocates of free coinage are counting more erything the farmers have to buy, but that t 

confidently upon the votes of the agricultural general and disastrous business disturbance su 
population than upon those of any other class of to follow a sudden change in the standard of value 
society. The reason is that the farmers are be- will hurt the interests of the farmer as much as 
lieved to be more accessible than other people to those of anybody else. They cannot fail to re- 
those arguments which appeal to a discontented cognize the obvious fact that the time they have 


- state of mind. The farmer, although-naturally of squandered on the study of currency tricks to 


a conservative temper, has the reputation of being improve their prices, might have far more advan- 
a constitutional grumbler—almost always finding tageously been devoted to the study and practical 
fault with the weather as it affects the growing of development of those methods by which under 
his crops, as well as with the condition of the mar- present ‘econgmic conditions they can best serve 
ket in which his products are to be sold. It re- their interests, and-that any further time spent on 
quires an extraordinary concurrence of fortunate schemes of currency juggling will be time lost. 
circumstances to elicit from him an expression of That this way of looking at things is becoming 


entire satisfaction with his lot. The seclusion of prevalent among farmers has been strikingly de- 


his existence and his remoteness from the activi- monstrated by the result of the State election in 
ties of commercial life are apt to rende# him sus- Vermont, where the farmers cast a very large ma- 
picious of those with whom he has mercantile deal- jority of the vote. There is good reason for hoping 
ings, and he is easily made to believe that others that the Western farmers will repel the blandish- 
are eager to take advantage of him. It must be ments of the free-silver doctrine as decidedly us 
admitted that this disposition hasin ourtimesfound their Eastern bretliren have done. Their cause is 
much to feed upon, owing to the great changes in the same. 

economic conditions which the industrial develop- 
ments of our age have brought upon us. 


The introduction of agricultural machinery UNTIMELY MODERATION. 
which enables the farmer to raise larger crops at Many excellent people, who undoubtedly have the 


less expense, and of means of transportation which good of the country at heart,are writing and talking . 


take his products from the farm to the market at a about present political conditions with a strange and 
large reduction in time and cost, seemed at first a untimely philosophy. They ought to bear in mind 
very fine thing to him, and he welcomed it heartily. that there are.some problems that cannot be dis- 
But he soon found that he had overestimated the cussed until after it has been determined that they 
advantages he would personally derive from it; for are to remain problems at all. For example, Mr. 
it turned out that these great improvements in JOHN E. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts, among others, 
methods of production and transportation very has stated in effect that the honest followers of 
much augmented the competition. his products had Mr. BRYAN have grievances of which they have a 
to contend with in the world’s market. This com- right to complain, and against the continuance of 
petition necessarily resulted in a decline of the prices which they have the right to rebel, and he advises 
of agricultural staples; which very disagreeably that ministers of the Gospel shall urge moderate 
surprised him. He felt himself in a certain sense counsels, and the discussion of remedies for these 
wronged, and in looking round for the party or grievances, saying that it is the duty of those who 
parties responsible for this wrong. his eye fell first differ from Mr. Bryan’s honest followers to sug- 
upon the railroads. He suspected them of taking gest other remedies, and to discuss with temperate- 
from him an undue share of the profits rightfully mess the relative merits of their suggestions and 
belonging to him, and he sought to force them by the demands and assertions of the Chicago plat- 
legislation to lower their freight rates. That some~ form. fe 
of the railroad companies tried to take all they could It is true that grievances exist, and that radical 
need not be questioned. The remedial legislation, remedies ought to be applied to them. Every read- 
however, miscarried in almost every instance. But er of the WEEKLY knows that it is not satisfied 
the competition among the railroads themselves or with existing political conditions. But the politi- 
with water conveyance at last accomplished that cal conditions that existed before the Chicago con- 
lowering of freights which the farmer had vainly vention do not now furnish the topics for political 
attempted to bring about by legislative regulation. debate. New conditions have been brought into 
Freight rates in the United States dropped far lower existence, and new questions have grown out of 
than they are in any other country. This aided the nomination of Mr. BRYAN by the Chicago con- 
our farmers greatly in competing with other coun- vention and by the acceptance at St. Louis of the 
tries in the markets of the world, but it did not - Chicago surrender to Populism. It is first neces- 
have that effect of upholding prices which they had sary to save the nation’s honor. We are now en- 
hoped for. gaged in the task of preventing the application of 
It is evident that the farmer, in order to prosper remedies that would be tenfold worse in their ef- 
under these circumstances, has to do what persons fect upon the country than the grievances which 
‘in other pursuits, the manufacturer and the mer- they are intended to cure. 
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Mr. RUSSELL is wrong in supposing that this is 
a time for the discussion of the relative merits of 
remedies. The opportunity to do that is not pre- 
sented to us. The only topic for discussion is the 
remedy proposed by the Chicago platform. The 
supporters of Mr. Bryan do not ask us to suggest 
other remedies. They tell us what their remedy is, 
and demand that we shall take it or defeat their 
effort to administer it to the body-politic. Those 
who hold, as we do, and as we hope that Mr. Rus- 
SELL does, that tlhe remedy proposed at Chicago 
will bring almost unprecedented evils upon the 
country, are in duty bound to take up the chal- 
lenge which has been issued to the friends of 
national integrity and to the supporters of law and 
order. This is not the time for discussing other 
remedies. Mr. BRYAN aud his supporters compel 
us to discuss their remedies. Moreover, we cannot 
discuss them with the coolness with which real 
problems of government should be always ap- 
proached. Mr. Bryan's party do not present 
such problems to us. ‘They present to us war-cries 
against civilization, some of which may once have 
been problems, but these were settled generations 
ago, and have since been regarded by all statesmen 
as questions of crude eras when the human race 
was taking its first steps in the march of civilized 
government. The issues of the campaign involve 
an attack upon the integrity of the government, 
and therefore those who defend the government 
must meet the assault, if they are to meet it ade- 
quately, with all the fervor and passion of patri- 
otism. The kind of cool moderation which Mr. 
RUSSELL advises may be manifested in the consid- 
eration of questions which may be properly settled 
by compromise, but it cannot govern the efforts of 
those who feel that they are fighting for the insti- 
tutions that are dearest to them, for the preserva- 
tion not only of the material prosperity of the 
country, but of the good name and fame of the re- 
public, for the maintenance of the democratic form 
of government itself, against an attack whose suc- 
, in some respects, would be more disastrous to 
humanity than would have been the triumph of 
the secessionists. 

The campaign has now sufficiently advanced to 
enable us to judge both Mr. BRYAN and his plat- 
form. Mr. BrYANn’'s election would mean, first, the 
depreciation of our’currency. That would be very 
bad, and, as we have shown, especially bad for the 
farmer and the wage-earner. Many honest and 
sincere people arg convinced that this change of the 
money a would be beneficial to them and 
to the country. They have been grievously and 
grossly <leceived. The experience of the world has 
settled this question against Mr. BRYAN, and no 
one can find in any speech that he has made any 
statement as to why free coinage of silver would 
remedy existing wrongs. In this contest this pro- 
posed remedy must win or be defeated, and those 
who foresee the evils that would inevitably result 
from Mr. Bryan's triumph are not moved by the 
spirit of patriotism if they do not fight with the 
zeal of patriots. 

But the currency question is not the whole of 
Mr. BRYAN'S programme. The Constitution is the 
people’s law for the restraint of the political branch 
of the government and of themselves. It is the 
decree of the people to their representatives in 
Congress which says, ‘‘ Your laws must conform to 
this instrument.” The Supreme Court is the body 
of trained experts who are the representatives of 
the people for the interpretation of their Constitu- 
tion,and for its defence against assaults by the poli- 
ticians and against outbursts of passion on the part 
of the people themselves. The great safeguards of 
our institutions are this Constitution and the Su- 
preme Court, its guardian. It is of the essence of 
our republican government that both the Congress 
and the people themselves shall be restrained by 
the Constitution, and shall be compelled to make 
changes slowly and with deliberation. Mr. BRYAN 
and his party propose, on the other hand, that if 
the Supreme Court, in carrying out the design of 
the founders of the government, refuses to yield 
to the politicians’ interpretations of the fundament- 
al Jaw, or to excited demands of an election, it 
shall obey the popular or representative will even 
if such obedience be compelled by packing the 
court. This is revolution, and the attempt to 
change our system of government is to be fought 
for with the fervor that inspired men to resist the 
assault of the South upon the Union. 

These are two of the issues on which the voters 
of the country are contending. There are others 
hardly less important, and as especially demanding 
vigorous contention there are the propositions to 
repudiate national and private debts, to impair the 
obligations of contracts, to deprive the government 
of the power to meet expenses caused by extrav- 
agant appropriations, and to deny it the right to 
protect its property and its commerce against mob 
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rule. In conclusion, it must be added that Mr. 
BrYAN himself cannot longer be dealt with as an 
honest but misguided friend of the peuple. He 
has finally shown himself to be a designing, cun- 
ning, unscrupulous demagogue. He has struggled 
for political power by devious methods. He has 
played fast and loose with the Populists with as 
little principle as any *‘ boss” could have manifest- 
ed. He has accepted the aid of GORMAN and the 
fellowship of SEWALL, both living contradictions 
of his pretended anti-plutoeratic crusade. In Chi- 
cago he undertook to array section against section, 
and since then he has persistently and wickedly 
sought to array class against class, the poor against 
the rich, the employed against the employer, re- 
gardless of the fact that even he must know that 
the welfare of the one depends upon the prosperity 
of the other. 

Cold and calculating moderation in such a cam- 
paign is but a sign of lukewarmness. 


MR. JONES HEARS FROM THE 
WAGE-EARN ERS. 


SENATOR JONES, the chairman of the National Commit- 
tee appointed by the Chicago convention, made, last week, 
an important admission to a reporter of the New York 
World. If he is reported correctly, he said, “I find that 
the thing which hurts us most is the constant statement 
that free silver means a fifty-cent dollar; that it will cut 
wages in half.” | 

Mr. Jones is now hearing from the working-men, to 
whom Mr. BrYAN has offered no explanation as to the 
way in which a fifty-cent dollar will buy as much as a 
full dollar. There is not a single speech, of the more than 
a hundred speeches which he has made, in which he has 
told the working-men how they and theirs are to be made 
more comfortable, and therefore happier, by a dollar worth 
only half aszmuch as the dollar they are now receiving. 
He has cpnte himself with vague utterances, in which 
he has n supposed to indicate the belief that with 
higher prices employers. of. labor will feel so happy and 
be so filled with kindliness that of their own accord they 
will raise wages—in other words, that they will present 
to their working-men a part of the profits that may ac- 
crue to them through lowering the value of the dollar. 

This is so absurd » proposition on its face that it is not 
strange that the wage-earners have examined it closely, 
and we have always been confident that examination by 
them woukd destroy the hopes of the Populists and their 
candidate so far as the ‘‘ labor vote ” is concerned. There 
is no economic fact better established by the experiences 
of the world than that labor is the first and greatest suf- 
ferer from a depreciated currency. It was so during the 
war, when our currency consisted of discredited green- 
backs, ‘‘shinplasters,” and postage-stamps. With silver 
monometallism it has been so in Chile, and is so in Mexico 
to-day. It will be so wherever governments undertake 
the impossible task of making fifty cents worth a dollar. 

On the day on which Senator JonEs’s admission. was 
made, Mr. BrYAN reached his home at Lincoln, Nebraska, 
where he was notified of his nomination. by the silver 
party. On his way there, when the train reached Pacific 
Junction, Iowa, he made a speech, in the course of which 
he said, ‘‘ The gold standard means that the dollar will 
buy more and more all the time.” This is not true; but 
it is true that the gold dollar measures relative values more 
accurately than the silver dollar, and that it means twice 
as much as the silver dollar to the wage-earner, whose 
pay is regulated by the number of men who are looking 
for work and the amount of work that there is for them 
todo. But if it were true, no wage-earner can be induced 
to vote for silver by the threat that his gold dollar will 
buy him “ more and more all the time” of the necessaries 
and comforts of life. Mr. Bryan's assertion suggests the 
reason why Mr. Jones finds that the working-men are 
turning against silver. They have been looking for the 
explanation that Mr. BRYAN has not been able to give 
them, and they have found, of course, that if free coinage 
and silver monometallism shall prevail, their wages will 
buy them less and less all the time. 

Mr. Jongs is beginning to hear from those whose ma- 
terial interests will be disastrously affected by the triumph 
of his cause. He will probably hear next from the farm- 
ers. Finally he will hear from all the honest people of 
the country, who will be outraged by his programme of 
dishonor when they once fully understand it 


TURKISH MASSACRE RENEWED. 


Tue Eastern question has been again opened, and in 
the usual way—by massacre. The outbreak in Constanti- 
nople was in appearance occasioned by an attack on the 
Ottoman Bank by a band of Armenians. It is becoming 
apparent, however, that, as in so many other cases, the 
Turkish government must be held responsible even for 
that. For weeks there had been manifest among the 
Turks an increased surliness and readiness to stir strife. 
The Sultan had dismissed not only the Patriarch, the one 
tan in whom the Armenians had found an undaunted 
champion, but the National Council, and had filled their 
places with men notorious for their subserviency to the 
Turks. Not a man concerned in the massacres of the past 
year had been punished, or even reprimanded. No one, 
surely, can be surprised that the revoluttionist party should 
make a desperate effort to recover ground. It was un- 
doubtedly « foolish and criminal attempt. . The men knew 
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perfectly well what would be the immediate result, and 
for the murder of the thousands who have fallen they 
must be held in a great degree responsible. The chief 
respousibility must, however, rest with the Turkish gov- 
ernment. Not only did it not restrain the violence of the 
Moslem mob, but there is increasing evidence that it in- 
stigated it. Some believe that the very attack on the 
Bank was but the carrying out of a plan originally con- 
cocted in the Sultan's palace. 

What will be the result? Will there be any change, or 
will the powers content themselves with vigorous notes, 
demands for indemnity for the outrages on foreigners and 
the destruction of foreign property, and lift not a finger 
to secure the punishment of the real criminals? Much 
will depend upon the course to be taken by Russia. The 
death of Prince LoBaNnorF just at this juncture is a mat- 
ter of international significance. More than any other 
one man has he been identified with the policy of non- 
intervention in Turkish matters, in pursuance of his 
greater policy of Panslavic aggrandizement. To him 
Turks, Kurds, Armenians, Nestorians, were simply so 
many pawns, all of equal value, to be sacrificed or ad- 
vanced according to the immediate crisis in the game. 
There has not appeared in the whole conduct of the Rus- 
sian Foreign Office a single hint that the terrible oppression 
under which the non-Greek Christians of Turkey suffered 
was regarded with any degree of abhorrence. Certainly 
no Russian official has lifted a finger to relieve them. 
From various sources it bas become public that the Czar 
and Czarina have recently been apprised of the real nature 
of Turkish oppression and massacre, and have been much 
moved by the sentiment of the rest of the Christian world 
in regard to Russia’s responsibility for them. It is said 
that the Czar sought to modify Prince LoBANoFrF’s stern, 
unbending policy, but failed. He has now an opportunity 
to inaugurate a different one. If he does not, then the 
full weight of censure from every Christian nation of the 
world should rest upon him. He has the power to make 
such massacres an impossibility. If he does not exercise 
that power he will be held responsible for them. 

The Americans in Constantinople have not suffered in 
their persons, but their property has been destroyed, and 
they have been in serious danger. Minister TERRELL hus 
been prompt and active, and our government, after quiet- 
ly digesting the refusal of Turkey to give permit for a 
despatch beat nine months ago, has decided to send one 
without waiting for a permit. At the time of greatest 
necessity there was none there. All will wait with anx- 
iety to get the news from Asia Minor. It will be remem- 
bered that the massacre at Constantinople last October 
was but the precufsor of still more severe outrages all 
over the empire. Then Americans were endangered and 
their property destroyed. Not a single man has been 
punished and not a cent of indemnity secured. All over 
the land Turks are sneering at the American government 
as heedless and powerless. If disaster comes now the 
State Department will have to share with Minister Ter- 
RELL and the Turkish and Russian governments the re- 
sponsibility. 


MOSQUITOES AND MALARIA. 


Tat all too familiar pest the mosquito has recently 
had brought against it an indictment even more serious 
than any hitherto placed to its account. It is charged by 
an English physician that the sanguinary dames of the 
mosquito household—for it seems that the males are not 
given to blood-sucking—are responsible for no less ‘an evil 
than the transmission of the disease malaria. This charge 
in itself is interesting; but it becomes doubly so in virtue 
of the very roundabout way in which the malevolent 
feat is said to be accomplished. The mosquito does not 
simply transfer the germs of disease from one person 
directly to another, as flies are supposed sometimes to do. 
Its réle of disease-transmitter is performed in a much 
more complicated and theatrical manner, as becomes a 
creature of its nocturnal habits and evil disposition. 

It appears that the cause of malaria is a minute animal 
organism, techiically known as the plasmodium malaria, 
which gains access to the blood by way of the lungs or 
stomach, and takes up its abode in the red blood cor- 
puscles, seriously interfering with the functions of those 
very important elements. Oddly enough, this interesting 
creature, once ensconced in the blood of a victim, though 
it can reproduce its kind for a time, cannot escape from 
the body of its host by any ordinary process. Hence it 
is that malaria is not contagious in the same way as most 
other germ diseases. Yet it chances that in order to 
complete the full cycle of its developmental history the 
plasmodium must pass through some stages of growth 
outside the human body. How is this to be accomplished, 
since the body of its unwilling host is to all intents and 
purposes a prison? 

The reply is rather startling. If the investigators are 
not at fault, it is solely through the good offices of suc- 
torial insects, of which the mosquito is the familiar type, 
that the descendants of malaria germs in human blood 
are liberated and enabled to complete the series of 
changes necessary to their full development. The mos- 
quito, having made her sanguinary onslaught upon a 
subject who chances to be the victim of malaria, carries 
away a swarm of plasmodial germs in the drop of blood 
she has extracted. Flying to some neighboring pool 
of stagnant water, she deposits her eggs, and then falls 
dead beside them, such being the tragic custom of her 
tribe; and her offspring, when they make their appear- 
ance, © little later, in the form of aquatic ‘‘ wrigglers,” are 
very likely to devour the body of their parent. These 
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cannibalistic creatures, becoming in their turn full-fledged 
mosquitoes, may carry the malaria germs thus ingested 
to distant fields, even far away from water. Being lib- 
erated on the death of its very short-lived host, the. 
plasmodium may complete its development, and ulti- 
mately pass into the air, to be inhaled by some unfortu- 
nate human subject, who presently suffers in consequence 
from the usual manifestations of *‘ chills and fever.” 

So it seems that the mosquito’s share in the perpetua- 
tion and distribution of malaria germs is a very round- 
about one, but it appears to be none the less effectual. 
The history as traced affords a curious illustration of the 
way in which one organism may depend upon another 
seemingly unrelated one for its very existence, and of the 
intricate linkings of cause and effect in nature. Who 
would have suspected, before tliis odd history was traced, 
that the abundance of mosquitoes in any given region and 
the prevalence of mularia there were fucts having a causal 
relation one to the other? 


SHEEHAN’S APPEAL. 


It is ‘‘ significant of much,” as the late Mr. CARLYLE 
used to put it, that Mr. Joan C. SHEEHAN has published 
an appeal, as chairman of the Finance Committee of ‘Tam- 
many Hall, for contributions from the friends of BRYAN 
and, as at present advised, SEwALL. He exhorts them to 
come up to the help of the under dog against the mighty. 

One of the significances of this circular is that it is-very 
unusual for Tamimany to make its appeal for funds in 
this overt way. Commonly the Wiskinskie—which we be- 
lieve to be Iroquois for collector—puts the screws pri- 
vately upon such members of Tammany as are enjoying 
the hovuors and emoluments of public office. But these 
are less numerous than they used to be, in the first place, 
and in the second, they see uo_reason why they should 
throw their or the public’s money into the bottomless gulf 
of the Bryan campaign. They are not even sure that 
they are for BRYAN, being not only in the position of the 
colored delegate to St. Louis from Texas who was ‘‘ for 
sound money if he was treated right,” but also requiring 
more assurance than they have that Bryan has a chance 
for election. 

A second significance of the appeal is in the source from 
which it comes. SHEEHAN and SULZER aré about the 
only statesmen of Tammany who are clear that they are 
for Bryan. They were suddenly impressed after his 
nomination with the desirableness of free silver, and they 
have remained of that mind. SHEEHAN himself inter- 
sperses his appeal with an argument for free coinage that 
must move the shades of ADAM SMITH and CERNUSCHI to 
spectral laughter. There is something extremely comic 
in SHEEHAN’S assurance that he has been “ studying up ” 
on the money or any other question, the obvious fact be- 
ing that for such a purpose he has no “‘ plant.” Never- 
theless, he informs the ‘‘contribuables” of Tammany, 
with entire gravity, that the arguments of the gold bugs 
‘*are false, and are intended to deceive the masses,” and 
that ‘‘it is the bounden duty of Tammany Hall to com- 
bat this evil” by sending checks to SHeeHaAN. That the 
checks are not forth-coming shows that the rank and file, 
and, indeed, the leaders, of Tammany understand the per- 
sonal aspects of “the money question” much better than 
SHEEHAN does. 

Nevertheless there isa rational explanation of SHEEHAN 


and also of Sutzer. While the men of intelligence and © 


character in the Democratic party in New York promptly 
rejected the outcome of the Chicago convention, and while 
the prudent politicians without political principles, like 
the senior Senator from New York, were ‘‘ this way and 
that dividing the swift mind” about ratifying, SuzEEHAN 
and SULZER ratified with promptness, nay, with precipi- 
tation. As they might express it, they were taking the 
long odds on a rank outsider. If they won, they would 
win largely. In the remote contingency of Bryan's elec- 
tion, his ‘* original friends’ SHkeHan and SULZER would 
be the representatives of the administration and the lead- 
ers of its party in the State of New York. The smaller 
the party was, and the more men of character and stand- 

ing fled from it, the more necessary it would be tq recog- 

nize the few and faint but fearless SHEEHAN and SULZER. 


It was, indeed, a golden opportunity, if the people were - 


fools enough to elect Bayan. And SHEEHAN and SULZER 
are of the class who believe that the people are fools 
enough for anything. 

For SHEEHAN in particular Bryan's election would be 
a great thing. SHEEHAN has already had his successes. 
Leaving Buffalo under a dense cloud; produced by a sus- 
picion of embezzlement, he came to New York and spread 
his disrepute until it was conterminous with the munici- 

1 limits. Within a few short years an investigating 
committee found him in possession of three bank accounts 
and a diamond of the second magnitude. If now he were 
to succeed the too procrastinating HiLt as the leader of 


the party in New York, a bright future would open before © 


him. It is painful to have to dim its brightness, but even 
SHEEHAN must now be aware that there is very small 
chance of the realization of his golden dream. Nobody is 
going to give him any money, neither is Bryan going to 
be clected. So gloomy is the outlook that he must be 
nearly convinced that it is of no use for him to ‘‘ play poli- 
tics” this year. He had better, as he would put it, “* play 
the races.” His successors in the Police Department have 
made it hazardous to indulge in that dissipation in New 
York, but over in New Jersey it appears that horse-races 
may be speculated upon, te quote again a recently quoted 
dictum of the learned Coxe, *‘ under the protection of the 
law, and in the gludsome light of jurisprudence,” 
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“BRITISH DOMINATION.” 
(THE PLAINT OF THE POPULIST) 

i enti lain of * British domination.” 
did not achieve independence for the 
purpose of bowing to the yoke of any foreign power.”] 
Wuo wants to ape Great Britain? I vow J never will. 
I can’t forget we whipped her, or give up Bunker Hill; 
So long as she wears Derby hats, or silk ones, with 

SUCCESS, 

Good Yankees should wear turbans, or else the Arab 
fez. ' 
Since she insists on trousers, we ouglit to wear & gown; 
And chairs we should not sit in, but, like the urks, 


uat down; 
And as she clings to coats aud vests, if we are ever 


ree 
We eet adopt the cue and shirt of Koang Sing-Wong- 
Lee. 


I'm down on Habeas Corpus, and Jury Trial too. 
Must we do only those things that English people do? 
They've forced on us the doctrine that 2 and 2 make 4, 
To which fallacious statement I won't yield any more. 


What if the precious Income Tax is British as can be? 
I’m certain that it bleeds the rich and favors poverty: 
If there’s a thing a Populist is sure not to forget, 

"Tis warfare on the plutocrat and shirking honest debt. 


Must we all wait for dollars until we get consent 

To coin them as is ordered by the British Parliament? 

No nation proud and noble such tyranny will bear, 

For our disk should be a dollar you can pick up any- 
where. 

Just give unto us Popocrats the governmental will, 

And dollars will be thick enough to crowd themselves 


up hill; 
Nobody will be poor at all, the gold-bugs will be 


crushed, iL 
And England and her minions will lie stranded in the 
dust. JOEL BENTON. 


EX-SENATOR HENRY B. PAYNE. 
Photographed by Bell. 


EX-SENATOR HENRY B. PAYNE. 


THE death, on September 9 last, of ex-United States 
Senator Henry B. Payne at his home in Cleveland, at the 
ripe old age of eighty-five, removes a man from tlie pub- 
lic eye who almost half a century ago was of sufficient 
prominence to become a candidate for the Governorship 
of Ohio. ‘When one recalls Mr Payne’s personal history 
and political career he goes back to the days of the Free- 
Soilers and Whigs, and the exciting ante - bellum times 
exist again. Tlie redoubtable Ben Wade defeated Mr. 
Payne for the United States Senate in 1851 by one vote, 
and that election was felt in the country’s career for many 
years afterward. Thirty-three years later Mr. Payne was 
elected to the United States Senate, and served one term 
with dignity and credit. 

Mr. Payne was born in Hamilton, Madison County, New 
York, on November 30, 1810. -He was graduated from 
Hamilton College in 1832, and the next year went to 
Cleveland, where he began the practice of law. He went 
into politics in 1848, when he became a Democratic Presi- 
dential elector. In 1851 he was elected to the State Sen- 
ate. He was also a member of the City Council for sev- 
eral years. In 1857 he ran for Governor of Ohio against 
Salmon P. Chase, and was defeated. He was a delegate 
to the convention which nominated Buchanan for Presi- 
dent. He was Douglas’s especial friend and representa- 
tive in the two Democratic National Conventions of 1860. 
He was elected to Congress in 1874,and became a mem- 
ber of the famous Electoral Commission. He was the 
author of the ‘‘ Payne compromise ”’ bill for the settlement 
of national financial troubles. This made him a candi- 
date for President at the Cincinnati convention of 1880. 


- Four years later he was elected to the United States Senate. 


Mr. Payne was a man of large wealth. He became 
identified with the building of railroads in Ohio more than 
fifty years ago, and that made him rich. One of his 
daughters, now dead, was married to the Hon..W. C. 
Whitney: ex-Secretary of the Navy, whose son, Harry 


' Payne Whitney, was married to Miss Gertrude Vander- 


bilt recently. 


ed it no less heartily than hia 


that was never true in the sense that Lester 
_the stage was frequently only Lester Wallack. Mr. Lewis, 


JAMES LEWIS. 


JAMES LEWIS, COMEDIAN. 


To James Lewis, the comedian, whose sudden death > 


at West Hampton, Long Island, on the 10th instant, must 

have seemed to thousands of his fellow-countrymen.a sort 

of public calamity, we all owed a double debt of grati- 
d 


tude. 

That the American people who are aware of the the- 
atre and appreciate the best it has to offer were duly 
grateful to Mr. Lewis for what he did, for the wholesome 
fun that he diffused, for his rich and varied skill in the 
denotement of comic traits, is not doubtful. He was a 
successful man, honored and rewarded in his own coun- 
try and others. London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, Paris 
and Berlin, recognized his admirable talent, and applaud- 
But that he was evér prop for the 
he did not do, which ninety-nine in a lrundred others o 
his calling would have done in the same circumstances, is 
not likely. When Mr. Lewis, at the height of his fame, 
‘was urged to become a “star,” in 1877, he stoutly de- 
clined; and every temptation to have his name put iu bi 
letters on the dead-walls, his family history transform 
into sensational fiction in the newspapers, and his abilities 
exaggerated in forcible-feeble English by hired puffers, 
Ahat was offered to him by speculative managers in late 
years, he bravely resisted. 

That Mr. Lewis would have been a successful “‘ star” 
no one who has ever seen him act in a congenial réle 
‘can doubt. He would have made more money, probably, 
if he had followed that course. But his fame would not 
have been more secure, his repertory would have been 
restricted, his talent would never have been thoroughly 
developed. | 
' Technically he belonged to the race or line of comedians 
of which em and Buckstone in England; and Barnes 
in our grandfathers’ times in New York, were illustrious 
representatives., But he was successful in t of char- 
acter far removed from this restricted line. He was much 
more than a *‘ low-comedian,” though that term has dignity 
enough in the minds of persons versed in theatrical ‘lure. 

With a strong individuality and personal peculiarities 
that no artistic mask could hide, he created a perfect 


illusion in a great variety of réles. And while unthinking 


persons may have said of him that he was “always Lewis,” 
allack on 


off the stage, was not a bit like Boucicault’s Bob, Gold- 
smith’s Lofty, Cibber’s Trapanti, Farquhar’s Sergeant 


Kite, Shakespeare’s Touchstone, Grumio, Nick Bottom, 


or Sir Toby Belch; Sheridan’s Sir Oliver Surface, or like 
Professor Babbitt in A Night Off,.Mr. Bargiss in Seven 


_ Twenty. Eight, Bob Sackett in Saratoga, Old Gunnion in 


The Squire, or any one of the over-confident plausible 
men of the world he portrayed in certain modern come- 
dies, while on the stage he was each of those widely dif- 
ferent and highly amusing personages to the satisfaction 
of a multitude of play-goers. 

He died in his prime. His acting had improved rather 
than deteriorated of late. He was not thought of as an 


actor of such charactersas Belch and Old Surface until - 


very recently, when it was found that he could be reason- 
ably mellow and choleric, as well as dry, quaint, and 
whimsical. He was studying Falstaff with a view to act- 
ing in Henry IV. this winter. 

Most of Mr. Lewis’s fame had been gained under the 
management of Augustin Daly, of whose company he 


_ was a member from 1869 to 1877 and from 1880 until his 


death. But he had acquired a valuable reputation be- 

fore 1869, and in the interval noted above he measura- 

bly increased the gayety of this nation: by a number of 

ae portrayals under the management of Henry E. 
y. 


In these performances he was associated with Mrs. G. 
H. Gilbert, with whom he had first acted in Cincinnati in 
the early sixties, and who was his associate also in all his 
term with Mr. Daly. Their fame is inseparably linked. 
Mr. Lewis was a native of Troy, New York. and was 
about sixty years old. 
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‘Heights, an outlying portion of Washington. 


this collection, it will have to be reme 
‘sult of Professor Goode’s fostering care. 


.His services were. so. excellent that he was ap 


. Orleans, Cincinnati, Louisville. 


DR. GEORGE BROWN GOODE. 


Dr. Georce Brown GOopE, assistant secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, who had under his charge the 
United States National Museum at Washington, D.C., 
died of pneumonia, on the 6th of September, at Lanier 
Dr. Goode 
was born in New Albany, Indiana, in 1851, and came from 
old New England stock. He was graduated at the Wes. 
leyan University in Middletown, Connecticut, in 1870. 
During his collegiate term he showed a marked preference 
for scientific studies, and particularly for natural history. 
Before securing his diploma he had the collections of the 
Wesleyan University placed under his supervision, and 
so almost at the start became familiar with the care of 
museums. In 1873 he was appointed a member of the 
staff of the Smithsonian Institution. The late Professor 
Speucer F. Baird, who was one of the most perceptive of 
men, appreciated Mr. Goode’s many-sidedness, his admin- 
istrative powers, and he gave him a leading place in the 
United States Commission of Fish and Fisheries. Under 
the guidance of Professor Baird, Professor Goode’s work 
in this direction was remarkable. It may be insisted that 
much that has been accomplished in fish culture in the 
United States was due to the intelligent labor of these two 
men. It was not alone on the purely scientific side—the 
ichthyological one — that Professor Goode was so thor- 
oughly at home, but he was most active in the study of 
the ways and habits of fish, always having in view the 
practical benefits to be derived from fish as food. When 
not at work either on the rivers or the coast, he was con- 
tributing, by means of bis pen, to his stock of informa- 
tion. Professor Goode’s published papers on ichthyology 
are numerous, and ord be declared, even with the lighis 
we have before us to-day, to be indisputable. 

When the United States National Museum was estab- 
lished, it was placed under Professor Goode’s immediate 
charge. The history of this museum has already been 
described in HARPER’s WEEKLY. There were many State 
departments in Washington where in Jumber-rooms were 
stored away a vast amount of valuable material, which 
was utterly useless as far as it might benefit the general 


GEORGE BROWN GOODE. 


ublic. To bring together an inchoate mass; to classi- 
y, to catalogue the many objects, to place them proper- 
ly on view, was a herculean task. Out of chaos soon, 
however, came order. Professor Goode had not only to 
cure for the present, but for the future of this museum. 
And in the time to come, when in Washington will be 
found the most perfect assemblage of objects in the world, 
red, was the re- 


In 1873 Professor Goode was sent to the Philadelphia 
Exhibition as director of the National History ee 
int 
United States Coniinissioner to the International Fishery 
Exhibition held in Berlin 1880, and to the London one in 

Professor Goode was a member of the executive 
boards of the government for the exhibitions held at New 
Prior to that his services 
as an expert.on the Halifax Fisheries Commission were 
notable. He represented the Smithsonian at the Colum- 
biun Exposition, and was a member of the board of awards 
at the Atlanta International Exhibition. 

Personally, Professor Goode was of so happy a tem- 

rament as to endear him to all who were thrown into re- 


‘lationship with him. Perhaps no position could have !ecn 
‘ more arduous than when he represented the United States 
‘at great industrial and scientific exhibitions at home or 


abroad. If the preparation of the material took several 
years, as many more were occupied in the return of thou- 
sands of objects, or in the exchanges one country made 
with another. The claims of the United States National 


- Museum were always-on hismind. To have had the great 


museum of.the.country under his control necessitated a 
thoroughly accomplished man, and so, aside from pure 
science, his knowledge of art was cosmical. Noman could 
have grasped the ends and aims of a museum more thor- 
oughly and completely than did Professor Goode. His 
early death will be regretted as much at home as abroad. 
A man must do his best, and knowing the arduous task 
allotted to him, may be willing to die in harness. If, 
then, anything shortened the years of George Brown 
Goode, it was overwork. B. P. 
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‘THIS-BUSY- 


Norse served Li Hung-Chang in better stead on his 
travels through Christendom than the respect for the dead 
which he learned in his dear heathen home. Ahcestor- 
worship is understood to be one of the great hinderances 
to progress in China. It interferes with railroad building 
because you cannot run a railroad far in any direction in 
China without coming to a graveyard, and then there is 
trouble, and the surveyors are chased off bya mob. But 
it is a poor prejudice that is not of use to a man some- 
where. Doubtless it is to this strong Celestial prejudice 
in favor of the comfort of the departed and the repose of 
ancestral bones that Li owes those unrivalled mortuary 
manners which have been so warmly admired in Christian 
Jands. Hisattentions to General Gordon in England were 
almost as remarkable and gave almost as much satisfac- 
tion as his attentions here to General Grant. In London 
he went to see Gordon’s statue in Trafalgar Square, to 
which he had previously sent a wreath of laurels and 
violets. After observing it carefully through an opera- 
glass, he advanced ‘‘and, with an air of great solemnity 
and dignity, made a profound bow before the statue, his 
example being followed by his suite.” ‘‘The effect of 
this mark of respect upon the spectators,” said the Lon- 


‘don Tiémes,.‘‘ was instantaneous. With one accord they 


broke into applause, loudly cheering, clapping their bancs, 
and giving utterance to other expressions of apprecia- 
tion.” From the statue Li went to St. Puul’s to see the 
Gordon cenotaph. That also he decorated with a wreath, 
nnd bowed low before it when he approached, and again 
when he went away. An Englishman could no more bow 
low before the tomb or the statue of a deceased person 
than an American could. A Frenchman has some talent 
of this sort,as appeared on the recent anniversary of the as- 
sassination of President Carnot, when the two sons of the 
murdered President conducted President Faure to their 
father’s tomb in the Pantheon, and supported him-during 
his meditations. The most the British and the Americans 
can do is to take off their hats and assume respectful aiti- 
tudes. But when a man can bow low before the trophies 
of the dead without doing violence to his training, we like 
to see him do it, especially. when he makes his obeisances 


to the shades of heroes of the dimensions of Gordon and 


Grant. It ig proper to add that the evident sincerity of 
Li’s reverences had everything to do with their effective- 
ness, He was lucky in having manners which enabled 
him to express his feelings, but he really had the feelings, 
and both in Gordon’s case and Grant's they were fit and 


proper. 


In discussing the rival merits of the American and 
English railroad systems, a contemporary (the wo 4 
Post) observes that the additional security of the A - 
can cars seems not to be much of an argument in their 
favor, since ‘it is now a good many years since there 
were any murders or assaults in a compartment car.” 
“The Baker incident,” it thinks, ‘‘is never likely to be 
re 
he Post seems not to have read its recent London ex- 
changes very closely. An assault on Louisa Clark, a 
lady’s-maid, while travelling from Brighton to London, 
was the subject of a question in. the House of Commons 
on July 21, and of a letter from the Board of Trade to the 
Railroad Companies Association. In the proceedings in 
Louisa Clark’s case another young woman came forward 
and testified that she had been attacked by the same man 
on the same line a few days before. Such assaults are 
not common, but they still happen often moa to keep 
the possibility of their occurrence always fresh in the pub- 
licmind. In spite of them, however, the superior privacy 
of the compartment cars keeps them in favor with Euro- 
pean travellers. On some lines special carriages are pro- 
vided for women travelling alone, but experience shows 
that lone women avoid such carriages, and prefer to take 
their chances with mankind. 


A native of Maine is likely to be the next Governor of 
New York, and a native of Connecticut the next Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. A Governor from Maine is something 
of a rarity in this State. We have had Governors from 
Massachusetts (Silas Wright, for one) and from Connecti- 
cut, but does any one recall a former Governor of New 
York who came from Maine? However, there is no preju- 
dice nowadays in any State of the Union against natives 
of any other State who have lived long enough in the 
State of their choice to become identified with its inter- 
ests. If there were a prejudice it ought to be favorable 
to Maine, which is as good a State to come from as New 
York is to come to. hat is more remarkable than the 
derivation of the Republican candidates in New York is 
their age, or lack of age, Mr. Black being forty-three, and 
Mr. Woodruff thirty-eight. There may be some basis for 
the idea that the men of our day who are most available 
for political uses are those who are so young as not yet to 
have become wholly absorbed in money- ing, or so old 
us to be willing to retire from business. 


Whatever defects there may be in Lord Salisbury’s 
position in the Venezuela matter, and whatever dissatis- 
faction his do-nothing Turco-Armenian policy may have 
caused, there are some convictions which he has lately 
found occasion to express in which the sympathy of 
Christendom will be with him. At a meeting held in 
London a month or more ago, in aid of the East London 
Church Fund, he spoke his mind freely about the con- 
temporaneous methods of raising money for church and 
charitable purposes. He unloved the reluctance of givers 
to charity to give what they can spare directly without 
the interposition of such secondary machinery as dinners 
and balls, church fairs and bazars. It was a strange 
cempromise, he thought, by which, before men would 
support a hospital, they had to have a ball or a garden 


party, or to eat a bad dinner and listen to indifferent 


speeches. ‘‘ The largest ¢fforts which Christian munifi- 
cence ever makes,” he said, ‘‘ it makes in response to or- 
ganizations by which people are invited to purchase 
worthless articles at ridiculous prices... . 
the dinner or the ball may furnish a portion of the money 


The bazar or 
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required, but it satisfies no self-discipline; it leaves no 
fecling of devotion or gratitude or beneficence behind it. 
]t uses the largest amount of material with the smallest 
amount of moral improvement that is possible.” 

These are sentiments which find just as went an echo 
in America as in England. The people who hate fairs 
and bazars and charity balls the most, and who best 
appreciate the waste of effort and money that they in- 
volve, are the per le who get them up. Such people, as 
a rule, cordially dislike their secondary machinery, but 
continue to use if because they cannot raise money with- 
out it. Lord Salisbury criticised it, but his only sugges- 
tions as to a substitute for it were that either the laity 
should take the burden of raising money off the shoulders 
of the clergy, or that that labor should be undertaken 
by mendicant friars and sisters like those of the Middle 
Ages. Neither of these suggestions seems practically 
valeabta or seems to have been offered with any hope of 
improving the situation. While folks and their money 
continue to be parted with as much difficulty as at pres- 
ent, this bad old way of inducing the separation is likely 
to continue. Even if all the worthy charities now in ex- 
istence were supported by direct contributions, a lot of 
new charities would spring up next year, which, being 
without certified means of support, would turn to fairs 


* at once for the means of existence. It is with public 


charities as with newspapers and business generally—the 
sharp competition of new-comers in the field constantly 
tends to demoralize the methods of their predecessors. 


Early -rising New - Yorkers who like novel spectacles 
should go to Central Park between six and eight in the 
morning and see the disciples of Father Kneipp curing 
their colds and headaches and other ailments by walking 
barefoot in the wet grass. On September 3 permission 


was given to use the open lawns bordering on the Nine- - 


ty-seventh Street drive to test the Kneipp cure in the early 
morning for one week. The barefooted enthusiasts at 
once improved their chance, and, unless the permission is 
withdrawn, are likely to have wet feet every morning un- 
til frost comes. The Kneipp cure has the merit of being 
harmless and cheap. It gives its followers a new sensa- 
tion, and that is always worth something. There is no 
vice in it and some sport, and the desire to play at it 
seems a suitable whim for the park commissioners to in- 


dulge. 


The only sound-money man among the sons of General 
Grant seems to be Commissioner Grant of New York. 
Ulysses, more familiarly known as *‘ Buck” Grant, was a 
delegate from California to the St. Louis convention and 
voted for free silver, which is the more remarkable because 
he is a uate of Harvard. Jesse R. Grant, who went 
with his father on his journey round the world, and was 
an object of interest and astonishment to many of the 
General's entertainers, lives now in San Diego, California, 
and in a recent letter to the People’s convention at. that 
town declared himself a Popul He objects to the 
financial plank in the Republican platform, and to what 
he calis the anarchical plank in the Democratic platform 
(whichever that is), but finds nothing in the pulist 
platform that offends him. Thomas Watson of Georgia 
will therefore be Jesse's candidate... 


There are many men living who have read their own 
obituaries, and some careful people have been known to 
buy their tombstones and have them set up in a cemetery, 
thereby outdoing our late Celestial guest, who merely 
provided his coffin. Mr. Gladstone bids fair to enjoy a 
rarer privilege still, since he is likely to see with his own 
eyes some of the permanent memorials that are to com- 
memorate his carver. Two windows are to be placed in 
the parish church at Hawarden in his honor. One is to 
be given by his children to perpeiuate the memory of 
the long connection of their parents with the parish and 
church; the other is to he the gift of an Armenian gentle- 
man living in Russia, who desires that posterity shall re- 
member the Armenian massacres and Mr. Gladstone's sym- 
pathy with the sufferers. 


Recorder Fellows of Englewood refuses to punish Mr. 
Jewett of the Englewood Golf Club for plaving golf on 
Sunday. He says that if the New Jersey Sunday law 
was rigidly enforced. life in Englewood would be intoler- 
able, and while he is on the bench he proposes to deal with 
the observance of the Sabbath in a contemporaneous and 
modern spirit. He fails to find any proof that the Sunday 

lfers are disorderly or that their behavior calls for po- 

ce interference; nor does he think that a religious senti- 
ment should be allowed to interfere with inoffensive exer- 


cises which are within the legal rights of citizens. Sun-_ 


day golf, in his estimation, is a matter with which the con- 
science of the individual is competent to deal; and so long 
as it is not specifically prohibited by statute he proposes 
to let it alone. 


Thrift and melody do not seem to go ther. The 
author of ‘‘ Kathleen Mavourneen,” who died a few weeks 


“ago, had his share of prosperity during his career, but 


came to want long before the end of it.” Last week died 
Percy Gaunt, joint author with Charles Hoyt of that fa- 
mous and familiar song ‘‘ The Bowery,” and he too out- 
lived his means of support. Yet ‘‘The Bowery” was 
eres —— te some one. and was reported to 
have paid its authors $37,000; »nd Gaunt wrote a great 
number of other songs, some of which were popular. But 
probably with song-writers, as with persons in other lines 
— omer aie it is one thing to make money and another to 
eep it. 

The obituarians, who dwelt at generous length upon 
Crouch, told one amazing story wh sor him—that he had 
been married four times, and had been the parent of thirty- 
three children. There was certainly no thrift about that; 
but the story was printed without affidavits, and possibly 
it was not true. : 


Professor Burr of Cornell, historical investigator to the 
Venezuela Commission, has been at work most of the sum- 
mer in the ue, Amsterdam, and other Dutch cities, 
searching the archives for information bearing on the 
boundary ‘dispute. He was last heard of in England, 
where he dined last week with Ambassador Bayard; but 
his leave of absence lasts until Christmas, and we are en- 
titled to hope he will stay it out, even though the report 
of the commission has to await his return. The Ameri- 
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cans are a very paticnt people, and if they make up their 
minis that it is their duty to restrain their eagerness 
to hear the report of the Venezuela Commission, their 
self - control is certain to be found equal to that obliga. 
tion. 


Friday, en 4, was McKinley and Hobart flag 
day in how ork. Inthe morning twenty thousand cards 
were distributed bearing a flag and this notice: ‘* Be on 
Broadway at 5 p.m. to-day, anywhere between Seven- 
teenth Street and Twenty-third Street. A McKinley ban- 
ner will be unfurled on every block.” At the proper time 
five new flags were run out in the presence of a crowd, 
and the Eighth Regiment band played ‘*The Star-Span- 
gied Banner” to each one. There have been years when 
men have gone in for patriotism on political unds. 
New York this year is full of men who believe that they 
have gone into politics on —_ of patriotism. They 
like to hang out the A flag because it expresses 
their sentiments. E. 8. Martin. 


The edge of the musical season, a business ever, 
is again what we are on this month. ber will tell a 
tale to more purport. Moriz Rosenthal’s arrival is to be 
but one episode of it, and Colonel Mapleson pledges his 
military honor to give Italian ra at the Academy of 
Music. Meantime we have The Caliph, a new comic opera 
scored by Englander, in which Mr. Jefferson de Angelis 

tificaies, at the Broadway; at Daly’s is nightly heard 
he Geisha, also a new comic opera of English make, hall- 
marked London, and exquisitely Japanese im local color. 
Mr. Sousa and his excellent band are busy at one vaude- 
ville house. To make amends for even worse frivolity 
than a vaudeville’s, Mr. Seidl and his orchestra are at the 
Madison Square Garden. There is an informality about 
the concerts that is agreeable in these evenings of summer- 
ish weather. The orchestra is in magnificent form—thanks 
to new material and to a summer’s progress into uncom- 
mon virtuosity. The ss are unique in breadth 
and skilfulness of balance between Gillet and Wagner. 
Also are they upique in their superb collection of errors 
in orthography. ‘The proof-reader is always bothered by 
proper names; but really he should stop short of letting 
** Aubinstein,” ‘* Ferdi,” ‘‘Massauer” (Massenet!), 
and ‘‘ Drorak ”—even if his laisser-aller does not quite at- 
tain to the late Sir Augustus Harris’s famous ‘* Humper- 
dinckel,” of the Hansel and Gretel first-night at Daly’s. 
Apropos of opera, the official announcement of the New 
Metropolitan’s fourth regular season is current. The 
opening night is set for November 16. The representa- 
tions will continue thirteen weeks. The company will 
be practically the same as during 1895-6, with sundry at- 
tractive additions. E. 1.8. 


a It is the ‘‘a” which gives it the outlandish 
form. But that is the name given to a new culture for 
the promotion of plant growth, and Professor Nobbe «of 
Tharand, in Saxony, stands sponsor for Nitragen. Those 
of the older schools, M. Boussingault in the lead, with all 
French and English scientists given to agricultural chem- 
istry, supposed they had explained what was the fixation 
of Nitragen by the plants. But forty years ago — 
may be said to have been known about the part pla 

by teria. This much, however, was. positive, and had 
been recognized by the old Romans, and it was that by 
growing certain crops, as clover, beans, pease, and plough- 
ing them in when grown, the land was singularly enrich- 
ed. Some little differences in the roots of particular plants 
had vot escaped the notice of the practical Iturist, 
but the value or the peculiarity af theee nodules in the 
roots of leguminous plants he was not conscious of. Now 
Professor Nobbe declares that in these nodules there are 
peculiar which multiply enormously, that the 
cells are filled with bacteriods, nnd that these tree ty 
like bodies out alone the nitrate-fixation. In the 
Journal of the Agricultural Society mention is made 
of experiments of a practical character that have been 
carried out with these nitrogen-fixing bacteria. The 
method was simply to carry the soil from one field con- 
taining the nodules and to put it on poor ground. There 
was nothing novel in this, and the method was expensive, 
because sixteen hundred-weiglit to be transported to ev- 
ery new acre was a cumbersome job. What Professor 
Nobbe has set himself to do is to manufacture by means 
of pure cultivation the fertilizing microbes. In glass bot- 
tles the well-known agar-gelatine serves as the medium. 
The germs and the culture are developed at a tempernture 
not to exceed 98° Fabr. Then with the contents of the 
bottle inoculation takes place. Either the seeds ure 
steeped in the fluid or it is introduced into the soil. As 
to the cost, the all-important subject, we find it stated that 
the can be supplied at about five 
shillings or say a dollar acte. We are not to accept 
the whole matter as yet Sefinitely settled, or that in a ten- 
gallon glass jar the farmer has an active fertilizing agent 
sufficient for his ten acres of beans or pease or clover. 
Only this: that here may be the beginning of the vew 
subject of soil-inoculation. What ite future may be we 
do not exactly know. B. P. 


Just preceding the death of Charles Stanley Reinhar' 
and following closely upon those of Olin L. Warner, N.A., 
and Benoni Irwin, A.N.A., came a few days , at his 
ee home in Summit, New Jersey, in his fifty-sixth 
year, that of the well-known and skilful painter of Jand- 
Revolutionary genre, A. Wordsworth Thon)- 
son, N.A. 

The artist, who was born in Baltimore in 1840, went to 
Paris when he was twenty-one, becoming in turn a pupil of 
Gleyre, Lambinet, and Pasini. His tole, though fidivid. 
ual, recalled somewhat that of the last-named. His first 
reputation was made by his French, Italian, Spanish, «0d 
Eastern scenes. Returning to this city in 1868, he ex- 
hibited at the National Academy, in 1878, *' Desolution,” 
* The Palace of St. Cloud in the Winter of 1871,” wuich 
won his membership. 

Among the betier known of his pictures of Colonial 
and Revolutionary days are ‘* Virginia in Olden Time,” 
** A Review at Annapolis in 1776,” *‘ The Parting Guest.” 
“A Review at Philadelphia, August 24,1777,” “ Passing 
the Outposts,” ‘‘ Alarming Intelligence —New England 
Coast, 1775,” ** A Colonial Homestead, New Jersey. A.D. 
1750,” ** The Story of an Old Farm,” ‘‘ News from the 
Front,” and “ Sunday Morning in Virginia, Time of Lord 
Dunmore.” A. v. C. 
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LONDON. 
AT last a really grave international crisis has arisen be- 
tween England and America. It is no question this time 


of a few miles of bog-land; it concerns nothing less than 
the comparative charms of English and American women. 
Mrs. Gertrude Atherton—au American writer of some re- 
pute here, and the wife, presumably, of an Englishman— 
has written a scorching letter to the Daily News, deifying 
Englishmen as *‘the most wholesome, healthy - minded 
men in the world,” and claiming that only American 
women are fit to be the wives of such paragons. ‘A 
Protesting British Woman,” ‘‘A Constant Reader,” “A 
Mother of Eight,” ‘*‘Johbn Bull,” and other well-known 
public characters, have taken the field against her, and are 
busily tipping up their brimming patriotic hearts, to the 
delight of all England. Mrs. Atherton charges American 
men with ‘* money-greed and sensuality.” They are ‘‘ the 
most elemental race of men in all civilization.” American 
women have ‘‘ flashed far past them”—so much so that 
they have to come to England, to ‘‘ the most dominant, 
perfectly balanced, rapidly eyes and highly devel- 
oped race the world has ever seen,” in order to be prop- 
erly appreciated. Hurrah! The poor English woman, 
starchy, affected, with all her traditional prejudices thick 
upon her, ‘‘ writing no intellectual or wholesome fiction,” 
is swept aside by her all-conquering American cousin. 
Splendid! ‘‘A Mother of Eight” hopes this is not so; 
still ‘*humbly claims that John Bull’s womankind is 
quite well fitted to be his companion,” and considers that 
the English woman, ‘‘ take ber for all in all, is as good, as 
pleasant to look at, as capable and devoted, as any of the 
daughters of Eve, be they American or of any other na- 
tionality.” Which, of course, is nonsense. Miss Eliza- 
beth L. Banks, an American journalist, who made herself 
notorious two years ago by going out as a general house- 
maid in order to write of the relations between mistresses 
and servants, has flung herself into the controversy with 
incredible fury. She admits that the American man likes 
to make money; but why? ‘If the American man is 
money-greedy, he is so mostly for the sake of his women- 
kind. He makes money in order that his wife and daugh- 
ters may eat canvas-back duck and terrapin, and wear 
diamom! ear-rings ut the breakfast table. He makes 
money that he may send his wife and daughters to Lon- 
don and Paris, where they ‘ get into society’ and ‘ finish 
their education,’ remaining over here five or six vears, 
after which time the wife goes back—and sues him for 
divorce and alimony.” And the odd part about it is that 
thousands of people here will read and believe all this, 
and thank Heaven that they have at last plumbed to the 
depths of the American character. The whole corre- 
spondence is a good example of how two natiuns are pre- 
vented, by the friends of both, from understanding one 
auother. 8. B. 


PARIS. 


Tue *‘ Tower of Progress,” as it is to be called, or the 
Turning Tower, will probably be one of the most interest- 
-ing novelties at the approaching exhibition of 1900 in 
- Paris:- This tower, designed by an engineer called Devic, 
is to be 115 metres higli, hexagonal in form, and divided 
architecturally into four parts, which are to be subdivided, 
- the first and second parts into five stories each, the third 
into six stories, and the fourth into eight, making twenty- 
four stories in all; of these, nineteen will be accessible to 
the public. The tower is to be built of steel, and orna- 
mented with balconies, columns, statues, etc., all formed 
in metal, and covered with colored crystals or decorated 
porcelain. The effect of this will be extraordinary by 
day; whether beautiful or not reinains to be scen; but as 
a colossal-system of illumination, including over 20,000 
incandescent lamps, is to be employed, there is no doubt 
that at night, when the electricity which passes inside the 
colored statues and the garlands of flowers which orna- 
ment the balconies is lighted, the effect will be magical 
indeed. At the spring of the tower’s spire there is to be 
a clock, from a door in which will issue every hour a ws 
cession, which will make the tour of a gallery surrounding 
the tower. This processiun will be composed of person- 
ages representing all the great inventions, such as the 
telegraph, printing, electricity, aerostation, etc. A power- 
ful organ, moved by compresse: air, will be placed above 
the clock and its chime of sixty-four bells. Surmounting 
the whole, on the summit of the spire, will be a cock, the 
coq gaulois, five metres in height, formed by 1200 incan- 
descent lamps. Like the modest little coucou of the Swiss 
clock, it will flap its wings every hour, and crow loudly 
enough to be heard throughout the entire exhibition. 
But what will constitute the crowning success of this 
colossal monument, the clou, as the French call it, will be 
that it will be placed on a pivot, and will be made, by 
means of a hydraulic apparatus, to make a complete revo- 
lution in the space of an hour. This rotatory movement 
will be too slight to incommode in any way those who 
visit the numerous sights which the building will contain; 
but it will be particularly delightful for the diners ih the 
restaurant of the tower, who will be enabled to see the 
entire panorama of the exhibition and of Paris and its 
environs pass slowly before their charmed eyes while 
they sit at table. F. F. 


CHICAGO. 


Tue Field Columbian Museum is steadily augmenting 
its collections by a judicious expenditure of its income, as 
well as by gifts from friends of the institution. A recent 
acquisition is an aucient Egyptian boat, the gift of Mrs. 
Cyrus McCormick. This boat is one of five—undoubted- 
ly the oldest ever unearthed—found not long ago near the 
pyramids, and its fellows are in the Ghizeh collection at 
Cairo. It is made of cedar, is about thirty feet long, and 
is remarkably well preserved, considering its great an- 
tiquity. Contrasted with its four or five thousand years 
of age, the famous viking craft found at Gokstad seems 
buta thing of yesterday. Another exhibit recently placed 
in the museum consists of a number of Indian mummies 
from Alaska. When these were unwrapped, one of them, 
the body of a girl, was found to be ornamented with a 
necklace of campaign medals from the ‘* Tippecanoe and 
Tyler too” struggle of 1840. The log cabin was there, 


and portraits of the Whig candidates. It is a very curious 
happening, for we must remember that there were in 1840 
no States west of Missouri, and that Alaska was a Russian 
territory, almost absolutely unknown to the people of this 


country. 
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The movement to abolish township organization in Cook 
erg has at last taken definite shape, and it is settled 
that the question will be voted =o at the November 
election. To secure this test of public opinion it was ne- 
oy that one-fifth of the legal voters of the county 
shoul petition the Board of Commissioners, and such a 
7 with over fifty thousand signatures, has just been 
nded in. The question has, in accordance with the law, 
been ordered to be printed upon the official ballot, and 
there can be little doubt that enough votes will be cast 
for the proposition to insure its acceptance. There are 
thirty-three townships in the county, of which number 
nine are wholly or partly included within the limits of 
Chicago. Of course — all the population and wealth 
of the county are found within the nine city townships. 
What a farce the ancient institution of the town meeting 
has become in one of these city townships may easily be 
imagined. The evils of this antiquated system are chief- 
a in the matter of taxation, and thirty-three indepen- 
nt assessors competing with each other for popular 
favor have brought things to such a pass that the propert 
of the county is now officially valued at about one-fif- 
teenth of what it is worth. There are also great inequali- 
ties in the assessment, and, as usually happens in such 
cases, the corporations and other large owners of real es- 
tate are not as heavily burdened as the humble artisan 
who owns nothing but his house and lot. The assess- 
ment of personal property under this system has becajne 
a mere travesty. According to the returns, no dinmonds 
are Owned in some of the towns, no watches or no cows 
in others. The contemplated reform will at least result 
in something like uniformity of assessment, besides sub- 
stituting a single set of o for the numerous local 
bodies that now execute the law. There is naturally 
much opposition to the reform from these small office- 
holders, but public sentiment is so strongly in its favor 


that the protests of a few politicinns are not likely to block 

& movement so obviously in the direction of economy aud 

good government. W. Mz. P. 
BOSTON. 


One rather unusual feature of the present campaign is 
the participation in it of ministers, many of whom, in the 
Eastern States, have made speeches in favor of the gold 
standard. This attitude on the part of the reverend gen- 
tlemen has been praised very commonly, and yet its pro- 
priety is, to say the least, doubtful. If ministers take an 
active part in politics, a new element of discord will be 
introduced in a relationship which already is sufficiently 
productive of contention. Several cases of this sort have 
occurred, Thus, the Rev. Mr. Bradford, a Congregation- 
alist minister settled at Tyngsboro, Massachusetts, has 
been forced to resign his position because he advocated 
free silver. The of salary due him, amounting to 
$200, was paid to him in gold as an object-lesson, and 
pastor and congregation are now severed. In the old 
days of Democrats and Federalists, a prominent Federalist 
divine once declared in his pulpit, ‘‘I will not say that 
every Democrat is a horse-thief, but I will say that every 
horse-thief is a Democrat.” Thereupon a leading mem- 
ber of tue conrregation, a Democrat, arose in his pew and 
exclaimed, ‘it's » damned lie!” And having so said, he 
walked out of the clurch, and never re-entered it. 


Mr. Reed has heen speaking to immense audiences in 
Maine, which he has instructed and entertained with that 
plain, humorous way df speech which marks the man of 
realities, \*‘ If | were rich,” he said at York, ‘“and you 
came to me and stated that you liked me and wanted to 
borrow money of me, but al! the time you were guing to 
struggle to pay me with a 50-cent dollar, do you think 
I'd let you have it?” And he conclude) by saving: We 
don’t believe what the gentleman from the wilds of Ne. 
braska says is going tohuppen. We can’t shingle out int 
n fog me have a building on which we can rest.” The 
free-silver spenkers in New England are, as a rule—there 
are some exceptions—men who belong either morally or 
intellectually, and ofteu in both ways, to the class known 
as cranks.” 
going up and down the State of Maine telling the people 
that what they want is more money, whether it be honest 
money or dishonest money, that it is of no consequence 
whether the silver dollar would pass as such in England 
or not, and that a 50-cent dollar would be equal to a 100- 
cent dollar, because the “‘law” would make it equal. 
For such men the free-silver cause pperates as - ve 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Tue Brooks high-license law, with its annual license 
fee of $1000 for each saloon, has been prolific of a lar 


‘ crop of unlicensed saloons, locally known as ‘‘ speak- 


easies.” Although their existence and location are easily 
ascertained by the inquiring, the police seem to have more 
difficulty in verlag them than any other class iu the 
community. The recently appointed director of public 
safety, Frank M. Riter, bids fair to change ali this, how- 
ever, and be has started in on av policy of repres- 
sion by removing a police lieutenant, in whose district 
*s -easies”” were numerous, for *‘ neglect of duty.” 
The director has taken the ground that it is the duty of 
the police to ascertain the existence of such places and 
to su them, and not to wait until their attention 1s di- 
pest to them by private citizens or the Law and Order 
Society. The methods he pursued in the Allison case 
were wisely and effectively chosea. The superintendent 
of police detailed specials from headquarters to canvass 
Allison’s district, with the result that they unearthed 
within a short time at least a dozen places where = uor 
was illicitly sold, and which were subsequently : 
and their proprietors held for trial. This could easily have 
been done by the lieutenant in charge of the district. As 
Lieutenant Allison did not do it, he was tried by a Police 
Board of Inquiry. which found him guilty of <n of 
duty, whereupon the director recommended the Mayor to 
dismiss—a suggestion the latter has followed. C. R.W. 


In pursuance of the plan of quickening-the mail ser- 
vice in Philadelphia. determined upon by the post-office 
some time ago, arran 


or the purpose, and equipped with the necessary appa- 
ratus for sorting and arranging mail matter while in 
transit. Mail, for some time, has been conveyed between 


the substatious and the central office by means of trolley- 
919 


Such «a man is the quack doctor who is | 


is are now under way for the . 
* placing in service of fourteen trolley-cars, especially built 


cars on two of the lines, but the new system will inaugu- 


rate a change in the manner of exchanging and distribu- 
ting letters, papers, and parcels both to city addresses and 
to places out of town. The carriers who gather mail from 
the various boxes will bring togetber their collections at 
stated points, where the latier will be taken on board the 
troliey-cars and assorted properly. Such muil as is in- 
tended for a distant point within the city will be trans- 
ferred to the first mail-car going in that direction which 
is met with, while such matier as is to go out of town will 
be placed in pouches ready to be put immediately upon 
the railroad mail-car. Electric apparatus for cancelling 
stamps is a feature of the proposed plan. F.C.W. 


WASHINGTON. 


Ir has been left to a Washington clergyman to extract 
Biblical likeness and religious teaching from the bicycle. 
bangs the significant text, “‘1 have used similitudes,” 
the minister said he believed, were the Saviour on earth 
now, He would illustrate his parables and sermons from 
the wheel. He described the difficulties of mastering the 
bicycle, and compared the discouragements of the novice 

the frequent dismounts of the beginner to those who 
seek to a Christian life. The rules which govern a 
bicycler, said this minister, were adaptable to the follower 
of Christ—as the former rides erect and with speed, so 
the latter should live erect and ‘* move with some degree 
of — rapidity.” He advised the bicycler and the 
Christinn to “ keep your lights burning, that you may see 
the true way, and that others to whom you may be an 
injury may avoid you.” » J. E. J. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


A story of crime and mystery which would furnish 
materials for a writer of romance has just been ended in 
dramatic fashion in Lower California. Over a year ago a 

old bar worth $10,000, belonging to the Ibarra Mining 

mpany, was stolen from the safe of M. Rivaroll, a 
broker at Ensenada, who was held responsible for it. 
Suspicion settled on two clerks, named Garratt and Pratt, 
but little legal evidence could be secured against them. 
However, Garratt was convicted, and sentenced a oem for 
sixteen months. He was released last month, and came 
to San Francisco, where he met Pratt. Meanwhile Riva- 
roll had been ruined by the loss of the gold brick, but he 
and his son had Garratt shadowed, as they. were con- 
vinced he knew where the treasure was hidden. Garratt 
soon appeared again in Ensenada, with several compan- 
ions. He chartered a vessel and sailed for Todos Santos 
Island, just across the bay. Young Rivaroll, the Governor, 
and several police officers followed. They landed on the 

land, and from the shelter of the yay forest watched 
Garratt and his friends prepare to dig up the missing brick. 
Then, at a signal, they all rushed out and~erdered the 
treasure-hunters to surrender. Garratt, who saw the gold 
for which he had suffered so much, about to be snatched 
from him, fell down as one dead. He was revived, and 
forced to show the officers where the gold was hidden, 
and it was unearthed and restored to its owners. As Gar- 
ratt had been punished once for the offence, he could not 
be tried again, hence he was released. He will probably 
be heard from, however, as he demonstrated to the officers 
that he had a genius for Ema mg safes. With a few min- 
utes’ study he opened safes in Ensenada that were fur- 

with elaborate combivativn locks. G. H. F. 


NEW ‘ORLEANS. 


Macuarsery has made another important step forward, 


a means baving at last been foond for using it in future 
in the construciion of levees. They have been building — 
levees in Louisiana for 180 years, «nd have exnendec 
-omething over $50,000 060 and more human muscie and 
lives on them than can be estrmated Up to this year pn. 
other way of Jevee construction had Been fagend than by 
manual Jabor, Besides the convicts, neariy of whon 
are employed in levee construction, there are“Thousands 


of free laborers who work in the ‘‘levee camps,” and the 
moral and sanitary conditions prevailing there are by no 
means good. For some months past experiments hia ve been 
made in levee-building by means of dredges and pumps. 
These worked well from the start, and the only question 


was to cut down the cost to that of human labor, which 


was very cheap for this rough kind of work. The ne- 
cheapening has been accomplished, and now the 
loans baliting machines have gone to work in Bayou La 
Fourche, and will construct most of the State levees needed 
on that stream. With a couple of we and firemen 
at work, the levees will go up as rapidly as several hun- 
dred men could erect them, and the overseer can lean 
back in an easy-chair and ** boss the job.” It will mean 
a great many men out of employment, but the people 
along the Mississippi will not be sorry to see the disap- 
rance of the levee camps, which were the head centres 
he tramps and idiers. Another important result will 
be to leave the convicts in the Louisiana Penitentiary 
without anything to do, and the State will have to find 
some new employment for them. 


The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
recently rescued from the hut of a Malay fisherman on 


Lake Borgne a beautiful girl of seven named Anna Mar- 
cellina. ears ago her mother drifted down to the Lake 
Borgne swamps, leaving her past history behind her, and 


there she died in the Malay’s hut. He is one of a colony 
that settled in the wildest spot in Louisiana years ago, and 
is as 8a as when he landed there. He has never had a 
name, is known only as ‘‘ the Manila man,” as all Ma- 
lays are called in Louisiana; he does vot know the need of 
stove or fire, and eats his fish raw, like a savage. 
C. C. thought that this Was scarcely the proper bringing 
up of a pretty Christian child, and an officer of the societ 

went with Sheriff Nunez to bring Anna Marcellina bac 

to civilization. The scene is said to have been a touching 
one; for while the Malay recognized the arguments that 
his but was not the proper home nor he the proper guardian 
for the child, the little girl herself refused to be separated 
from, her half-civilized friend, and it was amid the tears 
of oh whe were present, and only under promise that she 


was coming to New Orleans on an excursion only, sure to 


‘ return to her St. Bernard Swamp, that she finally consent- 


ed to go away with the seciety’s officer; and the old *‘ Ma- 
nila man” is left alone, solitary aud broken-hearted, in his 
little hut. - Ww. 


TheS.P. . 
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SIR JOSHUA THORNDYKE (MR. JOHN DREW) MEETS MISS DOLLY CRUICKSHANK (MISS MAUDE ADAMS). 
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7 : TILE BREAK-DOWN (MISS ADAMS AND MR. BYRON). THE FALLEN WAINSCOTING (MK. DREW). 
q : “ROSEMARY,” AS PERFORMED BY MR. JOHN DREW AND COMPANY AT THE EMPIRE THEATRE, NEW YORK 
| Drawn by A. B. WeNzELL.—[See Pacer 922.] 
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THE BATTLE OF LAKE ERIE. 


BY JAMES BARNES. 


LIVER HAZARD PERRY, the hero of Lake 

Erie, inherited from his father a fearless, high- 

strung disposition, and early in life showed 

his longing for adventure. As a boy he was 

not. physically strong; he grew tall at an early 

age, and his strength was not in keeping with his inches. 

evertheless, he declared himself positively in favor of 

taking up the sea as a profession, and in April of 1799, 

after his father had been in command of the General 

Greene for one year, to his delight young Perry received 
his midshipman’s warrant, and joined the same ship. 

The young midshipman made several cruises with his 
father to the West Indies; his health and strength in- 
creased with the life in the open air. He showed capacity 
and courage, and participated in the action that resulted 
in the reduction of Jacmel, in connection with the land at- 
tack of the celebrated General Toussaint’s army. This 
was the last active service of the General Greeng; she was 
sold and broken up, and upon the reduction ef the navy 
in 1801 the elder Perry left the service. In 1803 his son 
returned from a cruise in the Mediterranean, and was 
promoted to an acting lieutenancy. ! 

In our naval history of this time the recurrence of vari- 
ous names, and the references made over and over again 
to the same actions and occurrences, are easily accountable 
when we think of the small number of vessels the United 
States — and the surprisingly few officers on the 
pay-rolls. The high feeling of esprit de corps that existed 
umong them came from the fact that each had a chance 
to prove his courage and fidelity. There was a high 
standard set for them to reach. 

Oliver Hazard Perry went through the same school 
that, luckily for us, graduated so many fine officers and 
suilors—that of the Tripolitan war. The first service upon 
which the young officer was employed after the com- 
mencement of the war with England was the taking 
charge of a flotilla of gunboats stationed at Newport. 

As this service was neither arduous nor calculated to 
bring chances for active employment in the way of fight- 
ing, time hung heavily on his hands, and Perry chafed 
under his enforced retirement. At last he petitioned the 
government to place him in active service, stating plainly 
his desire to be attached to the naval forces that were 
then gathering under command of Commodore Chauncey 
on the lakes. His request was granted, to his great joy, 
and he set out with all despatch. 

It was at an early period of the war that the gov- 
ernment had seen the immense wae gsr of gainin 
command of the Western lakes, and in October of 181 
Commodore Chauncey bad been ordered to take seven 
hundred seamen and one hundred and fifty marines and 
'o proceed by forced marches to Lake Ontario. There 
had been sent ahead of him a large number of ship-build- 
ers and carpenters, and great activity was displayed in 
building and outfitting a fleet which might give to the 
United States the possession of Lake Ontario. There was 
no great Opposition made to the American arms by the 
British on this lake, but the unfortunate surrender of 
General Hull had placed the English in undisputed pos- 
session of Lake Erie. 

Th March, 1813, Captain Perry having been despatched 
to the port of Erie, arrived there to find a fleet of ten sail 
being prepared to take the waters against the British fleet 


under Commodore Barclay—an old and experienced Jead- 
er, a hero of the days of Nelson and the Victory. 

Before Perry’s arrival a brilliant little action had taken 

place, in October of the previous year. Two British ves- 
sels, the Detroit and the Caledonia, came down the lake 
and anchored under the guns of the British Fort Erie on 
the Canadian side. At that time Lieutenant Elliot was 
superintending the naval affairs on Lake Erie, and the 
news having been brought to him of the arrival of the 
English vessels on the opposite side, he immediately de- 
termined to make a night attack and to cut them out. For 
a long time a body of seamen had been tramping their 
toilsome march from the Hudson River to the lakes, and 
Elliot, hearing that they were but some thirty miles away, 
despatched a messenger to hasten them forward; at the 
same time he began to prepare two small boats for the ex- 
pedition. About twelve oclock the wearied seamen, foot- 
sore and hungry, arrived, and then it was discovered that 
in the whole draft there were but twenty pistols, and no 
cutlasses, pikes, or battle-axes. But Elliot was not dis- 
mayed. Applying to General Smyth, who was in com- 
mand of the regulars, for arms and assistance, he was 
supplied with a few muskets and pistols, and about fifty 
soldiers were detached to aid him. 
_ Late in the afternoon Elliot had picked out his crews 
and manned the two boats, — about fifty men in 
each; but he did not stir until one o’clock on the follow- 
ing morning, when in the pitch-darkness he set out from 
the mouth of Buffalo Creek, with a long pull ahead. The 
wind was not strong enough to make good use of the 
sails, and the poor sailors were so weary that those who 
were not rowing lay sleeping, huddled together on their 
arms, and displaying great listlessness, and little desire for 
fighting. At three o'clock Elliot was alongside the Brit- 
ish vessels, It was a complete surprise; in ten minutes 
he had full possession of them, and had secured the crews 
as prisoners. But after making every exertion to get 
under sail, he found, to his bitter disappointment, that the 
wind was unfortunately so light that the rapid current 
made them gather an increasing sternway every instant. 
Another unfortunate circumstance was that he would have 
to pass the British fort below and quite close to hand, for 
he was on the Canadian shore. As the vessels came in 
= of the British battery the latter opened a se fire 
of round and grape, and several pieces of flying-artillery 
stationed in the woods took up the chorus, 

The Caledonia, being a smaller vessel, succeeded in get- 
ting out of the current, and was beached in as safe a posi- 
tion as possible under one of the American batteries at 
Black Rock, across the river; but Elliot was compelled to 
drop his anchor at the distance of about four hundred 
yards from two of the British batteries. He was almost 
at their mercy, and in the extremity he tried the effect of 
a ruse, and made a threat that we must believe he never 
intended carrying into effect. . 

Observing an officer standing on the top of an earth- 
work, he hailed him at the top of his voice. ‘‘ Heigh there, 
Mr. John Bull! if you fire another gun at me I'll bring up 
all my prisoners, and you can use them for targets,” he 
shouted. 

The answer was the simultaneous discharge of all of the 
Englishman’s guns. But nota — prisoner was brought 
on deck to share the fate of the Americans, who felt the 
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effect of the fire, and who now began to make strenuous 
efforts to return it. Elliot brought all of the guns on one 
side of his ship, and replied briskly, until he sudden! 
discovered that all of his ammunition was expended. 
Now there was but one chance left—to cut the cable, 
drift down the river out of reach of the heavy batteries, 
and make a stand against the flying-artillery with small- 
arms. This was accordingly done. But as the sails were 
raised, the fact was ascertained that the pilot had taken 
French leave. No one else knew the channel, and, swing- 
ing about, the vessel drifted astern for some ten minutes; 
then fortunately striking a cross-current, she was brought 
up on the shore of Squaw Island, near the American side. 
Elliot sent a boat to the mainland with the prisoners first. 
It a great difficulty in making the passage, be- 
ing almost swamped once or twice, and it did not return. 
Affairs had reached a crisis, but with the aid of a smaller 
boat, and by the exercise of great care, the remainder of 
the prisoners and the crew succeeded in getting on shore 
at about eight o’clock in the morning. At about eleven 
o’clock a company of British regulars rowed over from 
the Canadian shore to Squaw Island and boarded the De- 
troit, their intention being to destroy her and to burn up 
the munitions with which she was laden. Seeing their pur- , 
pose, Major Cyrenus Chapin, a good Yankee from Massa- 
chusetts, called for volunteers to return to the island, and, 
despite the difficulties ahead, almost every man signified 
his willingness to go. Quickly making his selection, 
= Chapin succeeded in landing with about thirty men 
at his back, and drove off the Fvglish before they had 
managed to start the flames. About three o’clock a sec- 
ond attempt was made, but it was easily repulsed. 

The Detroit mounted six long 6-pounders, and her crew 
numbered some sixty men. She was worth saving, but 
so badly was she grounded on the island that it was im- 

ossible to get her off, and, after taking her stores out, 
lliot set her on fire to get rid of her. The little Cal- 
edonia was quite a valuable capture, aside from her arma- 
ment, as she had on board a cargo of furs whose value 
has been estimated at one hundred and fifty thousand 


dollars. 


But to return to the condition of affairs upon the ar- 
rival of Captain Perry. The fleet that in a few weeks he 
had under his command consisted of the brig Lawrence, of 
20 guns, to which he attached his flag; the Niagara, of 20 
guns, in command of Elliot; and the schooners Caledonia 
and Ariel, of three and four guns respectively. There were, 
besides, six smaller vessels, carrying from one to two guns 
each; in all, Perry’s fleet mounted 55 guns. The British 
fleet under command of Barclay consisted of the Detroit 
(named after the one that was wrecked), the Queen Char- 
lotte, and the Lady Prevost. They mounted 19, 17, and 13 
guns, in the order named. The brig Hunter carried 10 
guns; the sloop Little Belt, three; and the schooner Chiippe- 
way, one gun; in all, Barclay had 63 guns, not counting 
several swivels—that is, more than eight guns to the good. 

The morning of the 10th of September dawned fine and 
clear. Perry, with his fleet anchored about him, lay in the 

uiet waters of Put-in-Bay. A light breeze was blowing 
rom the south. Very early a number of sail were seen 
out on the lake beyond the point, and soon the strangers 
were discovered to be the British fleet. Everything de- 
pended now upon the speed with which the Americans | 
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could prepare for action. In twelve minutes every vessel 
was under way and sailing out to meet the on-comers; 

Lawrence led the line. As the two flects approached, the 
British concentrated the fire of their long and heavy guns 
upon her. She came on in silence; at her peak was flying 
a huge motto-flag; plain to. view were the words of the 
brave commander of the Chesapeake,*‘ Dou't give up the 


shi 

The responsibility that rested upon the young com- 
mander’s shoulders was great; his position was most pre- 
carious. This was the first action between the ficets of 
the two hostile countries; it was a battle for the dominion 
of the Lakes; defeat meant that the English could land at 
any time an expeditionary force at any point they chose 
along the shores of our natural northern barrier, The 
Laurence had slipped quite a way ahead of the others, and 
Perry found that be would have to close in order to return 
the English fire, as at the long distance le was surely being 
ri i to pieces. 

Signalling the rest of the flect to follow him, he made 
all sail and bore down pe the English ; but to quote 
from the account in the Naval Temple,*printed in the year 
1816: * Every brace and bowline of the Lawrence being 
shot away, she became unmanageable, notwithstanding the 
great exertion of the sailing-master. In this situation she 
sustained the action withio canister distance upwards of 
two hours, until every gan was rendered useless, and 
greater part of her crew either killed or wounded.” 

It is easy to imagine the feelings of Perry at this mo- 
ment. The smaller vessels of his fleet had not come with- 
in firing distance; there was absolutely nothing for him 
to do on board the flag-ship except to lower his fiag. Yet 
there was‘one forlorn hope that occurred to the young 
commander, and without hesitation he called away the 
only boat capable of floating; taking his flag, he quitted 
the Lawrence and rowed off for the Niagara. The most 
wonderful accounts of hair- breadth escapes could not 
equal that of Perry upon this occasion. Why his boat 
was not swamped, or its crew and commander killed, can- 
not be explained. Three of the British ships fired broad- 
sides at him at pistol-shot distance as he passed by them 
in succession; and although the water boiled about him 
and the balls whistled but a few inches overhead, he 
reached the Niagara in safety. 

There are but a few parallel cases to this, of a com- 
mander leaving one ship and transferring his flag to an- 
other in the heat of action. 

Petry’s younger brother, who was but a midshipman, 
was one of the seven other men in the boat. They left on 
board the Lawrence not above a hulf-score of able-bodied 
men to look after the numerous wounded. Owing to the 
Opinions of many of the contemporary writers, who gave 
way to an intense feeling of partisanship, some bitterness 
was occasioned, and sides were taken in regard to the 

actions of Master Commandant Elliot and his superior offi- 
cer; but looking back at it from this day, we can see little 
reason for any feeling It is hard to. point the 
finger at any one on the American side in this action and 
say that he did not do hisduty. As Perry reached the side 
of the Niagara the wind died away until it was almost 
calm; the smaller vessels, the sloops and schooners—the 
Somers, the Scorpion, the Tigress, the Trippe, the Ohio, and 
the Porcupine—were seen to be well astern. Upon Perry 
setting foot on deck. Elliot congratulated him upon the way 
he left hi« ship, and volunteered to bring up the boats to 
windward if he could be spared. Upon receiving permis- 
sion he jumped into the boat in which Perry rowed 
from the Lawrence, and set out to bring up all the forces. 
Every effort was made to form a front of battle, and the 
little gunboats, urged on by sweeps and oars, were soon 
engaged in a race for glory. In the mean time, however, 
the English had slackened their fire as they saw the big 
flag lowered from the Lawrence's mast-head ; they sup- 
posed that the latter had struck, and set up a tremendous 
cheering. This was hushed as they caught sight of the 
flash of oars and realized what was going forward. Ina 
few minutes out of the thick smoke came the Niagara, 
breaking their line, and firing her broadsides with such 
good execution that great confusion followed throughout 
the fleet. Two of their larger brigS, the Queen Charlotte 
and Detroit, ran afoul of each other, and the Niagara, giv- 
ing signal for close action, ran across the bow of one ship 


’ and the stern of the other, raking them both with fearful 


effect; then squaring away, and running astern of the 
Lady Prevost, she got in another raking fire, and sheering 
off, made for the Hunter. Now the little 1-gun and 2-gun 
vessels of the American fleet were giving good accounts 
of themselves. 

Although their crews were ex to full view and 
stood waist-high above the bulwarks, they did no dodging; 
their shots were well directed, and they raked the En lish 
men fore and aft, carrying away all the masts of the 
Detroit and the mizzenmuast of the Queen Charlotte. 

A few minutes after 3 P.m., a white flag at end of a 
boarding-pike was lified above the bulwarks of the Hunt- 
er. At the sight of this the Chippeway and Little Belt 
crowded all sail and tried to escape, but in Jess than a 
quarter of an hour they were captured and brought back 
by the 7'rippe and the Scorpion, under the commands of 
Lieutenant Thomas Holdup and Sailing-master Stephen 
Champlin. With a ringing cheer the word went through 
the line that the British had surrendered. The sovereignty 
of Lake Erie —— to America. The question of su- 
premacy was settled. 

The events of the day had been most dramatic. This 
fight amid the wooded shores and extending arms of the 
bay was viewed from shore by hundreds of anxious Amer- 
icans. The bright sunlight and calm surface of the lake, 
the enshrouding fog of smoke that from shore hid all but 
the spurts of flame and the topmasts and occasionally the 
flags of the vessels engaged, ull had combined to make a 
drama of the most exciting and awe-inspiring interest. 
Nor was the last act to be a letting down. Perry deter- 
mined to receive the surrender of the defeated enemy no- 
where else but on the deck of his old flag-ship, that was 
slowly drifting up into the now intermingled fleets. 

Once more he lowered his broad pennant, and rowed 


"out for the crippled Lawrence. He was received on board 


with three feeble cheers, the wounded joining in, and a 
number of men crawling up from the slaughter-pen of a 
cockpit, begrimed and bl 

On board the Lawrence there had been left but one 
surgeon, Usher Parsons. He came on déek red to the el- 
bows from his work below, and the terrible execution 
done by the concentrated English fire evident to the 
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English officers as they stepped on board the flag-ship. 
Dead men lay everywhere. A whole gun's crew was lit- 
tered about alongside of their wreck . From be- 
low came the mouruful howling of adog. The cockpit 
had been above the water's surface, owing to the Law- 
rence'’s shallow draught, and here was a frightful sight. 
The wounded had been killed outright or wounded again 
as they Iny on the surgeon's table. Twice had Perry 
called away the surgeon’s aids to belp work ship, and 
once his bail of “Can any wounded men below there pull 
a rope?” was answered by three or four brave mangled 
fellows crawling up on deck to try to do theirduty. All 
this was apparent to the English officers as they pager 
over the bodies of the dead and went aft to where Perry 
stood with his arms folded, no vainglorious expression on 
his face, but one ‘of sadness for the deeds that bad been 
done that day. Each of the English officers jn turn pre- 
sented his sword, and in reply Perry bowed and requested 
that the side-arms should be retained. As,soon as the 
formalities had been gone through with, Perry tore off 
the back of an old letter he took from his pocket, and, 
using his stiff hat for a writing-desk. scribbled the his- 
toric message which a detractor has charged he cribbed 
from Julius Cesar, ‘* We have met the enemy and they 
are ours—two ships, two brigs, one schooner, and one 
sloop.” 

Calling away a small boat, be sent Midshipman Forrest 
with the report to General William Henry ison. 

A computation has been made by one historian of the 


’ pumber of guns directed a the Lawrence in the early 


part of the action. The English bad heavier armaments 
and more long guns; they could fight at a distance where 
the chubby carronade was useless. The Lawrence bad 
but seven guns whose shots could reach ber opponents, 
while the British poured into her the concentrated fire of 
thirty-two! This accounts for the frightful carnage. 

hen the Lawrence was being shot through and 
through, and there were but three guns that could.reply 
to the enemy’s fire, Lieutenant Yarnell, disfigured by a 
bad wound across his face from a splinter, came up to 
where Perry was standing. ‘* The officers of my division 
have all been cut down,” he said. . ‘* Can I have others?” 
Perry looked about him and sent three of his aids to help 


Yarnell, but in Jess than a quarter of an hour the lieu- — 


tenant returned again. Ilis words were almost the same 
as before, but he had a fresh. wound in his shoulder. 
** These officers,” he said, ‘* have been cut down also.” 
‘sThere are no more,” Perry replied. ‘‘Do your best 
without them.” 
Three times was Yarnell wounded, and three times after 


‘his wounds had been hurriedly dressed he returned to his 


Dulany:Forrcst; the midsb whom Perry sent with 
the despatch to General Ha n, had a most remarkable 
escape. He was a brave lad who had faced death before; 
he had seen the splinters fly in the action between the 
Constitution and the Java, Forrest.was standing close to 
Captain Perry when a grape-shot that had glanced from 


the side of a struck the mast, and, in deflected, 
caught the pman in the chest. He gasping, at 
Perry's feet. 


‘“* Are you badly hurt, lad?” asked the latter, anxiously, 
as he raised the midshipman on his knec. 

‘*No, sir; not much,” the latter answered, as he caught 
his breath. ‘‘ But this is my shot, I think.” And with 
that he extracted the half-spent ball from his clothing 
and slip it into his ket. 

Midshipmen Henry Laub was killed in the cockpit just 
after having had a dressing applied to his shattered nght 
arm. A Narragansett Indian who served as a gunner in 
the forward division of the Lawrence was killed in the 
same manner. 

A summary of the losses on both sides shows that, de- 
spite the death-list of the Lawrence, the English loss was 
more severe. On board the American flag-ship twenty- 
two were killed and sixty-one were wounded. On board 
the Niagara two were killed and twenty-five wounded. 
The Arve had one killed and three wounded. The Scor- 
pion, two killed. The Caledonia, three wounded; and the 
Somers and Trippe cach showed but two wounded men 
apiece. In all, twenty-seven were killed and ninety-six 
wounded on the American side. ‘The comparison of the 
loss of the rest of the fleet and that‘suffered by the Law- 
rence makes a remarkable showing. The English lost 
forty-one killed and ninety-four wounded altogether. A 
number of Canadian inns were found on beard the 
English vessels. They had been engaged as marksmen, 
but the first shot had taken all the fight out of them, and 
ner had hidden and skulked for safety. 

erry’s treatment of the —— was magnanimous. 
Everything that would tend to relieve the sufferings of 
the wounded was done, and relief was distributed impar- 
tially among the sufferers on both sides. The result of 


this action was a restoration of practical peace along the 


frontier of the lake. The British evacuated Detroit and 


‘Michigan, and the dreaded invasion of the Indians that 
‘the settlers had feared so long was headed off. 


Perry, who held but a commission of master command- 
ant, despite his high acting rank, was promoted at once to 
a captaincy, the date of his commission bearing the date 
of his victory. He was given the command of the frigate 


‘Java,a new 44-gun ship then fitting out at Baltimore. Gold 
_medals were awarded to him and to Elliot by Congress, 


and silver medals to each of the commissioned officers. A 
silver medal also was given to the nearest male relative of 
Lieutenant Brooks of the marines, and swords to the near- 
est male relatives of Midshipmen Laub, Claxton, and Clark. 
Three months’ extra pay was voted to all the officers, sea- 
men, and marines, and, in addition, Congress gave $225,000 
in prize-money, to be divided among the American forces 
en in the action. This sum was distributed in the 
following proportions: Commodore Chauncey, who was 
in command on the Lakes, $12,750; Perry and Elliot, 
$7140 ench—besides which Congress voted Perry an ad- 
ditional $5000; the commanders of gunboats, lieutenants, 
sailing-masters, and lieytenants of marines received $2295 
each; midshipmen, $811; petty officers, $447 per capita; 
and marines and sailors, $209 apiece. 

No money, however, could repay the brave men for the 
service they had rendered the country. To-day the dwell- 
ers nlong the shores of Lake Erie preserve the anniversary 
of the battle as an occasion for rejoicing. While the naval 
actions at sea reflected honor and glory to their command- 
ers and credit to the service, the winning of the battle of 
Lake Erie averted a national catastrophe. 7 


‘pressing the 


“ROSEMARY.” 


In the year 1887 a bachelor of forty-odd yeiits, rich, and 
of good blood, had settled down to a humdrum country 
life somewhere in Devonshire, England. ‘Though his ap- 

te was good, his bealth lusty, and bis comely, 
e felt that his career was blighted, for he had suffered 
affliction, and he had no thought of marrying. He was a 
light-hearted fellow, for all that, young rather than old 
for his years, and he would tramp through the mud to 
the nearest post-office to get the new monthly number of 
Nicholas Nt for Dickens was then putting forth 
his ‘‘two green leaves” a dozen times a year—and read 
it on the walk back by the light of a lantern carried by 
his servant if he were belated. An eccentric, contra- 
dictory, emotional, likable fellow was Sir Jasper Thorn- 
dyke, of Ingle Hall. 

One night, after a shower, as he approached his own 
peony. laughing immoderately over the humors of 

iss Fanny Squeers, he had astrange encounter. There 
in the middle of the road was an overturned ; 
horseless and with a broken wheel, and behind it crouched 
three damp and agitated human beings, namely, George 
Minifie, the aged £ pest boy, who was sure Sir Jasper was 
the troubled spirit of the suicidal schoolmagter which 
was known to haunt that neighborhood; Miss Dolly 
Cruickshank, who was sure be was a highwayman; and 
Ensign William Westwood, with whom lly was 
eloping with a view to matrimony without her parents’ 
consent, and who was prepared to lay down his life for 
Dolly but did not know just how to begin. 

When the meaning of the situation became clear to Sir 
Jasper, it pleased him almost as much as the chapter he 

been reading, in the rain, about Miss Squeers. He 
could not see the faces of the forlorn young lovers in the 
dark, but he was sure from Westwood's manner that the 
ensign was something of a cub, and he pictured Miss 
Cruickshank in bis mind as a round little tomboy with a 
snub-nose and freckles. He prevailed upon them to ac- 
cept his hospitality for the night, and presently found 
that he had also on his hands | Earn who had 
been following her in hot haste, and also met with an 
accident. 

Here was a nice fix for a peace-loving bachelor to be 
put in through no fault of his own; and to make ters 
worse, when Sir Jasper met in his breakfast- next 
morning no snub-nosed little tomboy, but a veritablp angel 
with sunny curls, and her arms fall of flowers, his middle- 
aged heart received such a wrench as be knew would give 
it pain to his dying day. Not only did Sir Jasper fall 
desperately in love.with Dolly, but he could see plainly, 
with the eyes of a man of the world, that the simple, in- 
experienced girl was deeply impressed by his good man- 
ners, agreeable appearance, and kindly attentions, and 
that he had only to speak the word to wrench ber heart 
too, and make Ensign Westwood the most unhappy man 
on earth. He almost spoke that word several times; it got 
as far as his lips, but his conscience forced it back. True 
to his duty as a host and a man of honor, he strove to re- 
coucile Miss Dolly’s parents to her choice, and succeeded ; 
and then he invited all his new friends to drive with him 
on his coach to London to see Victoria's coronation. 
Dolly rode with Sir Jasper on the box-seat, and West- 
wood was miserable all the way. 

In London there was a lovers’ by some- 
thing Dolly had written in her diary that she would not 
let William see. She read it to Sir Jasper, just to prove 
to him there was no harm iu it, and he urged her not to 
show it to William. So she tore out the page and gave 
it to Jasper, and that one word was struggling mightil 

to get beyond his lips. But his conscience conquered h 


passion. 

~ When William and Dolly were happily reconciled, ten 
minutes or so after their quarrel, and the day was fixed, 
he gave them his congratulations bravely; and he bore 
himself like a man when Dolly slipped back to say an- 
other good-by to him alone, and te give him a sprig of 
rosemary for remembrance. But he had quite a spell 
after that, and then he bought the old coffee- house in the 
Strand, and declared that the upper roof? in which he 
— last talked with Dolly should be kept forever as a 

rine. 

Fifty years afterward Sir Jasper Thorndyke was helped 
into that upper room:on a night when Eaoden strects 
were illuminated and bands were playing in honor of the 
Queen’s jubilee. He had an idea then that he ought to 
sell that queer old house. Such memories as he retained: 
in the feebleness of extreme old age were all pleasant. He 
had dined with friends in that room on anniversaries of 
the coronation. But his friends were all dead now. Ile 
could not remember why he had refused to have a certain 
piece of the wainscoting repaired; and when that long- 
neglected part of the wainscoting fell, and disclosed the 
slip of paper he had concealed behind it half a century 
before, stained by time and gnawed by rats, it was with 
great difficulty that he could make out with his dimmed 
eyes a few of the words of Dolly's entry in her diary; 
and the memory that then slowly cume to him of Dolly 
and his love was sweet and undisturbing. 

This is the story of a romantic comedy called Rosemary, 
which people are now crowding the pire Theatre to 
see. Jt was written by Louis N. Parker and Murray 
Carson, and is acted in London at the Criterion Theatre, 
with Charles Wyndham and Mary Moore in the réles 
here taken by Jolin Drew and Maud Adams. Mr. Drew's 
portrayal of Jasper is graceful and eloquent, correct if 
not strongly ae in the emotional passages, and ad- 
mirably graphic and tasteful in the touching picture of 
senility at the end. Miss Adams is very happy in ex- 

rfect ingenuousness of Dolly, perbape the 
most essential note in the play. : 

It is a pretty play, with just the right quality of senti- 
ment to please people who go to the theatres, and some 
‘few echoes of Dickens that are gratifying once in a way. 
The quaint dresses and furniture of an era not often rep- 


‘resented on ‘the stage make it attractive. It is 
8 y 


not a very witty piece, and it is certainly not a very wise 


‘one. As for its dramatic construction, it defies a dozen 


formal rules of stagecraft, and its first act is, as a prot- 
asis, as unblushingly inadequate and irregular as a speak 
lead in whist. But its flower scene, and its diary scene, 
its rosemary scene, and its epilogue fifty years later are 
ingenious and charming, and touch the liearts of the least 


susceptible. 
Epwarp A. DiTrHMaR. 
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WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS. 


On Monday, September 19, 1796, the Daily Advert. 
of Philadelphia, contained the unusual feature of a s cial 
communi from the President of the United tates, 
addressed to “‘ Friends and Fellow-Citizens.” Great in- 
terest was at once awakened in the purpose of such a 
departure from Washington's known disinclination to use 
the press as a channel of communicating with the public, 
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EXTRACT FROM THE ROUGH DRAFT OF WASHINGTON'’S LETTER TO MADISON. 
From Photograph by B. Bierstadt. 


and this purpose was unmistakably clear—he wished to 
retire from the public service, and in expressing ‘the wish 
he sums up the thoughts and experience in public: polity 
which had accumulated in his eventful career. Such a 
paper was of the nature of a political testament. “ On 
many occasions, before a full union of States had been 
accomplished, during the stress of war-times, and durin 
the greater mage ee of peace without union, he had dd- 
dressed words of solemn warning to the States. His very 
name carried such weight as to make his adherence to a 
party a tower of strength; while his sincerity and ab- 
sence of interested motives made his opinions, when ex- 
pressed, the rallying-point for the ever-increasing party 
working for a strong federal government, with powers 
ndequate to its ends. He made a union possible because 
he was to be the President—an office that in unscrupulous 
hands might become a tyranny and a curse. He could 
have remaived in office had he so wished until his death: 
But he wishes to retire, and takes the people into his 
coufidence. Such a paper could not have been the thought 
of a moment; all that we know of the man forbids such a 
conclusion. It has a history, and it is a history worth 
relating. 

One year before the close ofhis first term of office, in 
February, 1792, Washington expressed ,to his Secretary of 
State, Jefferson, his earnest wish'to retire from the public 
service. It had long been his‘intention to give up public 
life. At the'end of the Revolution he had come to the 
determination of accepting no further public service; but 
he had been impressed by others-with the great aid he 
could give in forming a government and in filling the 
Executive at the beginning of the experiment. He had 
surrendered his own views, altended and presided over 
the Constitutional Convention, and with reluctance ac- 
. cepted the Presidency of the now United States. He had, 
however, never entirely surrendered his desire to retire, 
_ he thought 1792 was a fitting scason to announce his 

esire. 

. He was led to do this’ by ‘certain private ‘considera- 
tions. ‘He really. felt himself growing old, 4iis bodily 
health less firm, his memory, always bal, becoming worse, 
and perhaps the other faculties of his mind showing a 
decay to others of which he was insensible himself; 
that this apprehension particularly oppressed him; that 
he found, moreover, his activity lessened, business there- 
fore more irksome, and tranquillity and retirement be- 
come an irresistible passion.” So Jefferson wrote in his 
Anas. 

To the other members of his cabinet, Hamilion and 
Knox, and to Madison and Edmund Randolph, he ex- 
pressed himself to the same effect. To retire, and to have 
the other great officers of the government retire at the 
same time, would, he thought, produce a shock ‘ge the pub- 
lic mind of dangerous consequence. Great ds had been 
the advance of gove yt, much remained to be done. 
Should he leave the , factions would arise and further 
udvance be greatly imfigded, perhaps checked. No man 
possessed his influence, or so commanded the public con- 
fidence. Hamilton; Knox, and even Jefferson were ex- 
tremely importunate that he should not retire, and a 
united in laying before him the only argument whi 
could soul ts him—the necessity of his remaining in 
office in the then situation of public affairs. His retire- 


drifted with Jefferson away 


treachery —the mysterious 
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_ ment at such a juncture might produce effects that ought 


not to be hazarded. 
When Madison added his wishes to the same effect, the 
President enlarged somewhat upon his own position. 
‘* He could not believe or conceive himself any wise neces- 
sary to the successful administration of the government; 
that, on the contrary, he had from the beginning found 
himself deficient in many of the essential qualifications, 
owing to his inexperience in the forms of public business, 
his unfitness to judge of 
legal questions, and ques- 
tions arising out of the 
Phe; Constitution ; that others 
more conversant in such 
matters would be better 
able to execute the trust; 
that he found himself also 
in the decline of life, his 
health becoming sensibly 
more infirm, and perha 
his faculties also; that 
fatigues and disa ble- 
ness of his situation were 
in fact scarcely tolerable to 
him; that he only uttered 
his real sentiments when he 
declared that his inclina- 
tion would lead him rather 
to go to his farm, take his 
spade in hand, and work 
for his bread than remain 
in his present situation; 
that it was evident, more- 
over, that a spirit of party 
in the government was be- 
coming a fresh source of 
difficulty, and he was afraid 
was dividing some [al- 
luding to the Secretary of 
State and Secretary of the 
Treasury] more particular- 
ly connected with him in 
the administration; that 
there were  discontents 
among the people which 
were also showing them- 
selves more and more, and 
that although the various 
attacks against public men 
and measures ‘had not in 
general been pointed at 
im, yet some instances 
it had n visible that he 
was the indirect object, 
and that it was probable 
the evidence would grow 
stronger and stronger that 
his return to private life 
was consistent with ever 
public consideration, and, 
consequently, that he was 
— in giving way to 
is inclination to it.” 
It-was when in this frame of*mind Washington 
wrote a long letter to Maidison, dated May 20, 1792, con- 
taining‘a synopsis of a proposed “ valedictory address” 
to the public. In this he wished to urge the necessity of 
giving every possible support und cement to the Un 
and to suggest that jealousy 
of public officers and mea- 
sures should © have limits. 
These were the main points 
to be considered, und all else 
would be supplementary to. 
them. Madison submitted a 
paper of topics, and here 
the matter rested. Wash- 
ington reiterated his wish to 
Jefferson in October, but was 
persuaded again to accept 
an election, with the prob- 
ability of retiring within two 


years. 

The second term of his 
administration was far more 
disagreeable than the first 
had been. The breach be- 
tween Hamilton and Jeffer- 
son widened so as to make a 
union in thought or action 
impossible. adison had 


from the President, and was 
no longer a confidential ad- 
viser, hardly a friend. Crit- 
icism of Washington, long 
muttered in party sheets in 
such form as to make others 
the apparent object, became 
open, direct, and scurril- 
ous. 

His name no longer served 
as a shield of unquestioned 
power. The foreign policy 
as well as the domestic 
measures of the Federalists 
created discussion that led 
to intense and bitter per- 
sonalities, and Washington, 
cold and self-sufficient as he 
was, felt keenly anything 
that seemed to reflect upon 
himself orhisacts. His cabi- 
net was a centre of intrigue. 
Disappointed in his friend’s 


conduct of Edmund Ran- 
dolph—he had allowed that 
able but archpolitician, Tim- 
othy Pickering, to rule the 
council board. It was with 
a sigh of relief that be saw 
the end approaching, and in 
April, 1796, he again reveris 
to a proposed address. taking 
Hamilton into his confidence, 
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and submitting to bim a draft of the paper. ‘My wish,” 
he wrote, “‘ is that the whole may appear in a plain style, 
and be handed to the public in an bonest, unaffected, 
simple part.” That the draft had beeu long by him.is 
evidenced by his wish to give a part in quotation. ‘‘M 
reasons for it are, that as it is not only a fact that onal 
an address was written, and on the point of being pub- 
lished, but known also to one or two of those characters 
who are now strongest and foremost in the opposition to 
the government ”—that is, Jefferson and Madison. 

Whatever was the form of the address as issued, the 
matter was supplied by cages pos Hamilton had a 
peculiar faculty of expression, and his long experience in 
war and in the cabinet, in close connection with Washing- 
ton, had given him a marked capacity for interpreting 
the wishes of his chief. The language of the address may 
largely be attributed to Hamilton, and his *‘ draft” among 
his papers is ample proof of this. He showed it to Jay, 
in whose judgment the President had full confidence, and 
it was then returned to Washington. Both Washington 
and Hamilton were impressed with the solemnity of the oc- 
casion. In the address Washington gives expression to the 
hope that even if the counsels should not make the stron 

lasting impression he could wish, ‘‘ they will controu 
the usual current of the passions, or prevent our nation 
from running the course which bas hitherto marked the 
destiny of Nations. But if I may even flatter myself that 
they may be productive of some partial benefit; some oc- 

onal good; that they may now and then recur to mod-_ 
erate the fury of party spirit, to warn against the mischief. 
of foreign intrigue, to guard against the impostures of 
Say ogee patriotism, this hope will be a full recompense 
or the solicitude for your welfare; by which they have 
been dictated.” 

There are few of his formal papers more*characteristic 
of Washington than this address. He was a man very 
diffident of his own merits and shunning display. One 

aragraph in the draft was struck out to “‘avoid the 
mputation of affected modesty”; and a second suffered 
the same fate as having the ‘‘ appearance of self-distrust 
and mere vanity.” Yet with this true modesty he was 
keenly sensitive to criticism, and from this arose the exceed- 
ing care with which he studied the form and matter of the 
address. To have any part open to ridicule, or to give 
occasion to his critics, and they were now not smal! in 
number or backward in expression, would bave destroyed 
his purpose in the publishing. The rough draft of the 
letter to Madison shows his care in working over the ex- 
pression. Claypoole, in whose paper it was first printed, 
noted that in reading the proof the President made some 
alterations in the punctuation, “in which he was very 
minute.” The result was commensurate with the labor. 
In 1796 the address was received respectfully, and with 
a deep sense of the importance of the occasion. In 1896 
the paper can be read with’ advantage, and no higher 
praise could be given. That the ae had given an 
epitome of his political education, an education which 
had. been unusually varied and thorough for the time, is 
evident by its permanent value. The utterances are to- 
day the very commonplace of political wisdom. In his 
own day the beginnings of a government threw a glamour 
over these uttterances which lent them color. In these 
days of jingoism and of financial madness it is well to bark 
back to the simple and sincere propositions of the address. 
The warnings against foreign entanglements, against fac- 
tion and abuse of the instruments of government, against 
national dishonor and sectional strife, are as pertinent iu 
1896 as they were in 1796. Wouturtneton C. Forp. 
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A PAGE OF THE ORIGINAL DRAFT OF TIE FAREWELL ADDRESS. 


From Photograph by E. Bierstadt. 
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* cap on all sides was a dark band, showing, 


FACTS AND FANCIES ABOUT MARS. 
BY GARRETT P. SERVISS. 


SomE two years Mr. Percival Lowell established 
an observatory in Arizona for the purpose of — 
the planet Mars, especially with a view to the question o 
iis habitability. Possessing ample means, an active ima- 
gination, an enduring enthusiasm, a proper regard for facts 
and a clear literary style, Mr. Lowell-has succeeded in 

lacing even the astronomers:under an obligation to him. 

he results of his observations and meditations on Mars 
he has recently put before the public in the form of a 
popularly written and well-illustrated book. Furnished 
with a refracting telescope of eighteen-inch aperture, and 
assisted by Professor W. H. Pickering and Mr. A. E. 
Douglass, Mr. Lowell observed the planet assiduously 
during the opposition of 1894, and for several months be- 
fore and after. 

Many readers may like to be informed what the appar- 
ent distance of Mars is when viewed, alt opposition, with 

such magnifying powers as those used by Mr. Lowell. 
Look at the moon with a glass magnifying from four to six 
times, and its features will be presented under about the 
same visual angle as that of the Martian a as Mr. 
Lowell saw them with his telescope. In the northern part 
of the moon's disk there is an oval dark spot named 
Plato, 60 miles in length. When the observer with the 
opera-glass has noted the picuo ss of Plato he 
will appreciate the difficulty of studying spots of similar 
dimensions on Mars, even when a large and powerful tele- 
scope is used. At the same time, on being informed vat 
those interesting round shadows detected on the disk of 
Mirs by Mr. Lowell, and called, in his nomenclature, 
** oases,” average from two to two and a half:times the 
diameter of- Plato, he will perceive that.these Martian 
phenomena must, after all, lie within the range of easy 
visibility with a first-class telescope used amid first-class 
atmospheric conditions. 

Mr. .Lowell and his assistants have been the first to add 
to the number of those mysterious dark lines on Mars, 
originally discovered by Schiaparelli of Milan, and desig- 
nated ‘‘canals.” In fact, the result of Mr. Lowell’s work 
has been to more than double the list of these singular 
planetary markings. In many other ways he has greatly 
extended’ our knowledge of the geography of the red 
world, and he has so correlated all the phenomena of the 
surface of Mars as to present what is, upon the whole, an 
original and picturesque representation of that planet. 

Some question has been raised as to the accuracy, and 
consequent value, of the sketches and drawings o 
made at Mr. Lowell’s observatory. But, while they ex- 
ceed in number and detail those produced elsewhere, it 
seems to me that they bear internal evidence of faithful- 
ness and painstaking, and there is nothing in them incon- 
sistent with what has been less distinctly seen or less care- 
fully pictured at other first-class observatories. 

Thus much being premised, let us examine these new 
aspects of Mars from two points of view. And first as to 


FACTS. 


Mars, a globe about 4200 miles in diameter, rotates on 
its axis a little more slowly than the earth, so that the 
combined length of its day and night exceeds by some 
re | minutes the duration of day and night on the earth. 
As it turn3, its various sides are presented in succession 
Its axis being inclined at-an angle very sim- 
ilar to that of the earth’s axis, it has seasons and ‘climatic 
zones resembling ours, and alternately its poles lean tow- 
ard and away from the sun. During the opposition of 
1894 the south pole of Murs was inclined sunwards, and 
at the same time earthwards. As aconsequence we could 
look upon the southern polar region of Murs at that time, 
while its northern polar region was concealed. It was 
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_ ‘then summer in the southern hemisphere of that planet. 


Surrounding the south’ pole. early in June, 1894, was a 
broad white cap, more than 2000 miles across, according 
to Mr. Lowell, and extending over fifty-five degrees of 
latitude. At this time spring was advancing in the south- 
ern hemisphere of Mars, the vernal equinox having oc- 
curred there about a month before. Bordering the white 
r. Lowell 
says,a bine color. As the nights went by, the observers 
notice that the white cap was rapidly shrivking in size, 
and that the dark blue band was also contracting, and 
coustantly maintaining its position as a girdie to the di- 
minishing circle of white. In August the white cap had 
become a tiny speck, and the dark band a barely visible 
thread surrounding it. At the end of August the summer 
solstice occurred in the southern hemisphere of Mars. 
The white patch jad receded under the slowly. rising 
summer sun in.«~-manner irresistibly recalling -that in 
which the snow-fields of our northern regions melt away 
with the advance of simmer. About six weeks afier the 
summer solstice of Mars the white patch completely dis- 


uppeared, and the entire expanse of the south polar re- 
gions of that plauet.lay bare and brown. At the same 
time the dark. girdle was no longer visible. It lasted 


while the white cap lasted, was largest when the cap was 
largest, became gmaller and narrower as the cap dimin- 
ished, and vanighed when the cap disappeared. 

In order to Understand what follows we must now re- 
turn to the aspect of Mars in June, 1894.. Then the polar 
field of white and its dark blue bordering band were both 
very broad and conspicuous. North/of «he band—+. ¢., 
toward the equator—a large part of the planet’s surface 
presented a ‘*‘ blue-green” tint, lighter in shade than the 
blue polar band. Still further north, and including broad 
regions on cither side of the equator, the general color of 
the surface was reddish ochre, with a few shadows pro- 
jecting out of the darker regions of the south. But as 
the white ~ about,the pole diminished, and the narrow- 
ing band followed. its edge poleward, changes began in 
these dark regions adjacent to the polar band. ‘‘ Oran 
yellow ” patches.made their appearance, and these patches 
gradually became lighter in color and larger and more 
numerous, while. the dark areas surrounding them faded, 
until. in October, when the last remnants of the polar cap 
and its blue border bad vanished, almost the entire area 
of what may be called “the south temperate zone of Mars 
had turned from blaé-gréen to orange ochre. 

In the mean time another change-was noted by Mr. 
Lowell and his assistants.» InJune a few of the straight, 
narrow, dark streaks called canals were seen On the south- 
ern part of a ery reddish-ochre region, which 
includes the torrid and part of the temperate zones. These 
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spots at their intersections. 
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canals were adjacent to and connected with the dusk 
southern regions, which, in turn, were contiguous wit 
the dark blue polar band. As the season advanced, canals 
began to make their appearance farther and farther north, 
until, after a time, the canals and dark areas toward the 
south relatively faded, while those near and beyond the 
equator on the north darkened. In other words, a dusky 
wuve had swept from the southern pole over the face of 
the planet, and this was followed by a wave of lighter 
hue, of orange and yellow. In fact, after the disappear- 
ance of the polar cap, the south pole itself and all the sur- 
face around it turned brown. 

One other fact needs to be mentioned before we under- 
take to follow Mr. Lowell's interpretation of the pepe 
ances described. The canals are straight lines, and the 
better the seeing, Mr. Lowell says, the soe bar they 
look. They ruf in every direction, turn aside for no- 
thing, and cross one another without interruption at all 
sorts of angles, so that they form a geometrical system, or 
net-work, covering the face of the planet. Schiaparelli 
saw them only in the reddish-ochre regions; but at the 
Lowell Observatory about forty canals were detected 
crossing the dark-colored areas, and these form continuous 
lines with those in the lighter regions. In many places 
where the canals cross one another, or where four, six, 
or more meet like the spokes of a wheel, round dark spots 
are seen. 

Thus far we have dealt only witli facts of observation. 
All these things have been seen, and they are not matter 
of inference. Let us now consider the 


INTERPRETATIONS. 


Hitherto astronomers in general have a in regard- 
ing the division of tlie surface of Mars into lighter and 
darker areas as proVably resulting from the existence of 
land and water there, the dusky regions representing the 
Jakes and seas. The white polar cap, waning with the 
advance of summer, has, quite natura Me been thought to 
be composed of snow and ice. These things, of course, im- 
ply the existence of an atmosphere, but there is very little 
direct proof that Mars has an atmosphere. The most re- 
cent spectroscopic investigation has failed to detect it; 
but then it is conceded that its atmosphere, on actount of 
the small mass of the planet, must be far rarer than the 
earth’s—rarer perhaps at sea-leyel'than our air is on the 
loftiest mountain-to nd an atmosphere so rare as that 
might be imperceptible with existing spectroscopes. 

he dusky bluish or greenish areas being regarded as 
representing water, it followed, according to the older in- 
terpretation of Martian phenomena, that the canals, which 
are connected at their terminal points with the dark areas, 
and which resemble those areas in tint, represent water 
also. As Mr. Lowell remarks, the marvellous straightness 
of the canals and the geometrical exactness of their ar- 
rangement irresistibly suggest design and artificiality. 
In other words, they look as if man, or some creature of 
equivalent intelligence to man, and not unthinking nature, 
had constructed them. The artificial appearance of the 
canals is heightened by Mr. Lowell’s discovery of the round 
rom some of spots the 
canals radiate as roads and railroads do from a great terres- 
trial capital, only, instead of being more or less crooked, 
the canals are almost incredibly straight. In this respect 
they are like the railways that man builds across prairies 
~ sandy tracts, where no hills or other obstacles compel 
deviations from a direct line. 

One great difficulty that has always stood in the way of 
the acceptance of the theory that the canals are really ar- 
tificial iu origin arises from their great dimensions. Nearly 
all of them are several hundreds and some of them thou- 
sands of miles in length, while the — in width from 
thirty to fifty or sixty miles. This difficulty vanishes, 
however, if we accept Mr. Lowell’s interpretation of the 
canals. According to him they are not really canals, but 
lines of irrigation. Canals no doubt exist there, but they 
are too small to be separately visible. So the round spots 
at their junctions, some of which —— observers had 
detected, are, in Mr. Lowell's opinion, not lakes of water, 
but irrigated oases, the broad red-ochre expanses in the 
midst of which they appear, and which the canals intersect 
in every direction, being dry land in the must emphatic 
sense—in other words, deserts. 

This statement gives the clew to Mr. Lowell's theory of 
Mars. His observations, and those of his assistants, haye 
convinced him that the oyly considerable body of water 
on Mars is the datk blue band surrounding the polar cap. 
That cap, he thinks, as others have done, represents the 
winter accumulation of snow, and contains, locked up by 
frost, practically all the water on the planet. As the polar 
snow begins to melt with the approach of spring, a cir- 
cular sea forms around its edge. This sea gradually 
drains off, and its waters are lost in the dusky areas tow- 
ard the equator. These areas are not entirely desert, like 
the broad red-ochre region, but contain the germs and 
roots of vegetation, which quickens with the annual ac- 
cess of water from the melting polar snows, and so the 
dusky expanses visibly darken in hue. Then the canals 


begin to make their first in the neighborhood 
ey are due, 


of the dark areas. Mr. Lowell thinks, to 
the leading off of the water through channels of irriga- 
tion traversing the deserts, and the consequent growth of 
vegetation upon long narrow belts. There is not enough 
water to irrigute the desert continents as a whole, and so 
the inhabitants do ¢hé best they can by freshening certain 
belts and spots once every Martian year. Soon after the 
polar snows have completely disappeared, and th lar 
sea has been entirely drained off, the areas of vegetation 
begin to fade, and the canals and oases vanish, to make 
their appearance again when the proper season returns. 

Remembering the sequence of observed phenomena on 
Mars as described above, it will be seen that this theory 
accounts very well for what isseen. At any rate, it is the 
most complete theory that has yet been advanced. 

In regard to the supposititious inhabitants themselves, 
dwelling upon a half-dried-up world, and compelled to 
hus its amal! remuining store of water with such in- 
finite pains, Mr. Lowell has nothing to offer. He accepts 
the opinions, previously advanced by others, that the peo- 
ple of Mars may be of lic stature, on account of the 
small force of gravity there, and therefore capable of 
greater physical feats than we can perform, and that, their 
world being further along in its geological history than 


_ ours is, we also may have attained a more advanced state 


of civilization and culture than yet exists among the peo- 
ples of the earth. 


“HIGH TIDE” AT GETTYSBURG. 


Picketr’s famous charge at Gettysburg marked ‘‘ high 
tide” in that great battle of three a Meade’s Union 
forces were masse on Cemetery and Lee’s Con- 
federate forces were assembled on Seminary Ridge. The 
fight on July 8, 1868, the crucial day of battle, began with 
an artillery engagement at 1 P.m. it raged for two hours. 
Meade’s artillery was practically. silenced. Then came the 
magnificent charge of the Confederates. In three splen- 
did lines of battle they swept across the plain. Gibbons’s 
forces on Cemetery Ridge were the centre of attack.” The 
Union forces waited until the Confederates were within 
one hundred yards, and the first line of battle was almost 
annihilated by their fire. The Confederates started to re- 
trent. One part of their line, however, made a hole in the 
Union forces, The others swept overto them. A grent 
rush followed on both sides. Into a little copse they 
swarmed. Three Pennsylvania ments were mussed at 
the famous stone wall on which there was a low fence. 
One regiment of the Pennsylvania men was deployed 
some distance behind the fence and two fought directly 
behind it. 

Scores and hundreds of Pickett’s men swermed over 
the fence in hand-to-hand encounters, The two Peunsyl- 
vania regiments remained steadfast at the wall. 
third regiment fought those who had broken through the 
line. Re-enforcements finally arrived, and the desperate 
charge was repulsed. Those of the Confederaics who had 
broken through the lines were captured and Gettysburg 
was won. 

In the midst of this terrific fighting there was one 

un that did magnificent work. It was commanded by 

ieutenant A. H. Cushing, of Battery A, Fourth United 
States Artillery, brother of the famous Lieutenant Cush- 
ing of the navy. In-the artillery engagement earlier in 
the day all the guns of Oushing’s battery suve one hu 
been silenced. All of the officers were dead or wounded. 
Those of the men that remained pushed the gun down to 
the stone wall, and there Cushing fought with a despera- 
tion that was worthy of his bravery. Three of the lim- 
bers of his gun were blown up and changes were made 
with the caisson limbers under fire. Wheels that were 
shot off were replaced in that ‘‘rain of missiles” and 
**strange and terror-spreading sounds, unexampled, per- 
haps, in history,” as Colonel N. J. Hall said iu his re 

rt 


port. 

It was while fighting there, part of the time prostrated 
with wounds, that the gallant Cushing met his death. 
Mr. Reinhart’s picture graphically illustrates his heroism. 
It was of that heroism that General Alexander 8. Webb 
said in his report: 

‘**Lieutenant A. H. Cushing fell mortally wounded at 
the fence beside his gun. Cool, brave, competent, he 
fought for an hour and a balf after he had reported to 
me that he had been wounded in both thighs.” 


THE LANDLORD AT LION’S HEAD.* 


BY W. D. HOWELLS, 


or “A Hazarp or New Fortunes,” ‘‘Tue Quatity 
or Mercy,” 


ILLusTRATED sy W. T. Smep.ey. 


XXXIII. 


N a little room at the side of that where the men’s 
hats and coats were checked, Alan Lynde sat droop- 
ing forward in an arm-chair, with his head fallen 
on his breast. He roused himself at the flash of 
the burner which the man turned up. ‘' What's all 

this?” he demanded, haughtily. ‘*‘ Where’s the carriage? 
What's the matter?” 

‘** Your carriage is waiting, Lynde,” said Westover. 
** ll see you down to it,” and he murmured hopelessly to 
the caterer’s man, ‘‘Is there any back way?” 

** There's the wan we got um up by.” 

**It will do,” said Westover, as simply. 

But Lynde called out defiantly: * way; I sha’n’t 
go down back way. Inshult to guest. I wish—say— 
good-night to—Mrs. Enderby.. Who you, anyway? Damn 
caterer’s man?” 

‘‘I’m Westover, Lynde,” the painter 
young fellow broke in upon him, shaking 
then taking his arm. 

**Oh, Westover! All right! I'll 
with you. Thought—thought it was 
No—offence.”’ 

It’s:all right.” Westover got his arm under 
Lynde’s elbow,-and with the man goivg before for them 
to fall upon jointly in case they should stumble, he got 
him down the dark and twisting stairs and through the 
basement hall, which was vaguely haunted by the dispos- 

women servants of the fumily, and so out upon the 
pavement of the moonlighted streets. 

** Call Miss Lynde’s car’ge,” shouted the caterer’s man 
to the barker, and escaped back into the basement, leaving 
Westover to stay his helpless charge on the sidewalk. 

It seemed « publication of the wretch’s shame when the 
barker began ‘to fill the night with hoarse cries of, ** Miss 
Lynde’s carringe; curriage for Miss Lynde!” ‘Tlie cries 
were taken up by a coacliman here and there in the rank 
of vehicles whose varnished roofs shone in the moon up 
and down the strect. After a time that Westover of 
course felt to be longer than it was, Miss Lynde’s old 
coachman was roused from his sleep on the box and start- 
ed out of the rank. He took in the situation with the og 
of custom, when he suw Alan supported on the side- 
walk by a stranger at the end of the canopy covering the 
pavement. 

He said, ‘‘Oh, ah right, sor,” and when the two white- 
tg policemen from either side of it helped Westover 
nto the carriage with Lynde, he set off at a quick trot. 
The policemen clapped their hands together, and smiled 
across the strip of carpeting that separated them,and winks 
and nods of intelligence passed among the barkers to the 
footmen about the curb and steps. There were nove of 
them sorry to see a gentleman in that state; some of them 
had perhaps seen Alun in that state before. 

Half-way home he roused himself and put his hand on 

* Begun in Haurcer’s No. 2068. 
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the door latch. ‘‘ Tell the coachman drive us to— 
the—club. Make night of it.” 

‘‘No, no,” said Westover, trying to restrain him. 
We'd better go on to your house.” 

‘* Who—who—who are you?” demanded Alan. 

‘* Westover.” 

“Oh, yes—Westover. Thought we left Westover at 
Mrs.—Enderby’s. Thought it was that jay— What's 
his name?. Durgin. He's awful jay, but civil to me, and 
I want be civil to him. You're prey No? That's 
right. Fellow made me sick; but I took his—champagne; 
and I must—show him some—attention.” He released 

- the door-handle, and fell back against the cushioned car- 
riage wall. ‘* He’s a blackguard!” he said, sourly. ‘‘ Not 
—simple jay—black 
in my sister's name, hey? You—you say it’s—Westover? 
Oh, yes, Westover. Old friend of family. Tell you good 
joke, Westover—my sister's. No more jays'for me, no 
more jags for you. That's what she say—jist’ between 
her and me, you know; she’s a lady, Besa is} knows when 
to use—slang. Mark—mark of alady know when to use— 
slang. Pretty good—jays and: jags! Guess we didn’t 
count this time—either of us.” 

When the carriage pulled up before Miss Lynde’s house, 
Westover opened the dveor. “ You're at home, now, 
Lynde. Core, let’s get out.” 

Lynde did not stir. He asked Westover again who he 
was, and when he had made sure of him, he said, with dig- 
nity, Very well; now they must get the other fellow.” 
Westover entreated; he even reasoned; Lynde lay back 
iu the corner of the carriage, and seemed asleep. 

Westover thought of pulling him up and getting him 
in-doors by main force. He appealed to the coachman to 
know if they could not do it together. 

‘‘Why, you see, I couldn't leave me harsses, sor,” said 
the coachman. ‘‘ What's he wants, sor?” He bent ur- 
banely down from his box and listened to the explanation 
that Westover made him, standing in the cold on the curb- 
stone, with one hand on the carringe door. ‘‘ Then it's 
no use, sor,” the man decided. ‘‘ Whin he’s that way, all 
hell couldn’t stir um. Best go buck, sor, and try to find 
the gentleman.” 

This was in the end what Westover had to do, feeling 
all the time that a thing so frantically absurd could not be 
a waking act, but helpless to escape from its performance. 
Ile thought of abandoning his charge and leaving him to 
his fate when he opened the carriage door before Mrs. 
Enderby’s house ; but with the next thought he perceived 
that this was on all accounts impossible. He went in, 
and began his quest for Jeff, sending various serving-men 
about with vague descriptions of him, and asking for him 
of departing guests, mostly young men whom he did not 
know, but who, he thought, might know Jeff. porto 

He had to take off his overcoat at last, and reappear at 
the ball. ‘The crowd was still great, but visibly less dense 
than it had been. By a’sudden inspiration he made his 
way to the supper-room, and he found Jeff there, filling 
a plate, as if he were about tocarry it off somewhere. He 
commanded Jeff's instant presence in the carriage out- 
side; he tokd him of Alan’s desire for him. 

Jeff leaned back against the wall with the plate in his 
hand and ae till it half slipped from his hold. 
When he could get his breath, be said: ‘‘T’ll be back in a 
few minutes; I've got to take this to Miss Bessie Lynde. 
But I'll be right back.” 

Westover hardly believed him. But when he got on 
his own things again, Jeff joined him in his hat and over- 
coat, and they went out together. 

It was another carriage that stopped the way now, and 
once more the barker made the night ring with what 
Westover felt his heartless and shameless cries for Miss 
Lynde’s carri After a maddening delay, it lagged up 
to the curb and Jeff pulled the door open. 

‘** Hello!” he said. *‘ There’s nobody here!” 

‘*Nobody there!” cried Westover, and they fell upon 
the coachman with wild question and reproach; the police- 
man had to tell him at last that the curriagé must move 
on, to make way for others. 

The coachman had no explanation to offer; he did not 
know how or when Mr. Alan had got away. 

‘‘ But you can give a guess where he’s 
gested, with a presence of mind which 
admired. 

‘* Well, sor, I know where he do be gahn, sometimes,” 
the man admitted. | 

‘* Well, that will do; take me there,” said Jeff. ‘‘ You 
go in and account for me to Miss a he instructed 
Westover, across his shoulder. ‘I'll get him home be- 
fore morning, somehow; and I'll send the carriage right 
back for the ladies, now.” 

Westover had the forethought to decide that Miss 
Bessie should ask for Jeff if she wanted him, and this 
simplified matters very much. She asked nothing about 
him. At sight of Westover coming up to ber where she 
sat with her aunt, she merely said, ‘‘ Why, Mr. Westover! 
I thought you took leave of this scene of gayety long 
a 

‘‘Did you?” Westover returned provisionally, and she 
saved him the sin of framing some deceit in final answer 
by her next question. 

‘Have you seen anything of Alan lately?” she asked, 
in a voice lowered, 

Westover replied in the same octave, ‘‘ Yes, I saw him 
going a good while oe. 

“Oh!” said the girl. “Then I think my aunt and I 
had better go too.” 

Still she lid not go, and there was an interval in which 
she had the air of vaguely waiting. To Westover’s vision, 
the young people still passing to and from the ballroom 
were like the painted figures of a picture quickened with 
sudden animation, There were scarcely any elders to be 
seen now, except the chaperons, who sat in their places 
with iron fortitude; Westover realized that hc was the 
only man of his age left. He felt that the lights ought to 
have grown dim, but the place was as brilliant as ever. 
A window had been opened somewhere, and cold 
breath of the night was drawing through the heated 
rooms. 

He was content to have Bessie stay on, though he was 
almost dropping with sleep, for he was afraid that if she 
went at once, the carriage might not have got back, and 
the whole affair must somehow be given away: at last, if 
she were waiting, she decided to wait no longer, and then 
Westover did not know how to keep her. He saw her 
rise and stoop over her aunt, putting her mouth to the 


ne,” Jeff 
estover mutely 


ard, too. No—no—busitess bring . 


behavior the whole evening wi 
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elder lady's ear, and he heard her saying, ‘“‘I am goin 
home, Aunt Louisa.” She turned pee him. ‘‘ oat 
you let us set you down, Mr. Westover?” 

‘** Why, thank you, I believe I prefer walking. But do 
let me have your ca called,” and A hurried 
himself into his overcoat and hat, and ran down stairs, and 
the barker a third time sent forth his lamentable cries in 
summons of Miss Lynde’s carringe. 

While he stood on the curb-stone ly peering up 
and down the street, he heard, without being able either 
to enjoy or resent it, one of the policemen say across him 
to the other, ‘* Miss Lynde seems to be doin’ a livery- 
stable business to-night. 

Almost at the moment a carriage drove up; and he 
recognized ue Lynde’s coachman, who recoguized bim. 
** Just got , sor,” he whispered, and a minute later 
ee came dajntily out over the carpeted way with her 
aun 

** How good of you!” she said, and ‘ Good-night, Mr. 
Westover,” said Miss Lynde, with an implication in her 
voice that virtue was peculiarly its own reward for those 
who performed any good office for her or hers: ats 

Westover shut them in, the carriage rolled off, and he 
started on his hgmeward walk with a long sigh of relief. 


XXXIV. 


Bessie asked the sleepy man who opened her aunt’s 
door whether her brother had come in yet, and. found 
that he had not. She helped her aunt off up stairs with 
her maid, and when she came down again she sent the 
man to bed; she told him she was going to sit up and she 
would let her brother in. The caprices of Alan’s latch- 
key were known to all the servants, and the man under- 
stood what she meant. He said he had left a light in the 
reception-room and there was a fire there; and Bessie 
tripped on down from the library floor where she had 
met him. She had put off her dress and had slipped 
into the simplest and easiest of breakfast frocks, which 
was by no means plain. Bessie had no plain frocks for 
any hour of the day; her frocks all expressed in stuff and 
style and color, aud the bravery of their flying laces anid 
ribbons, the audacity of spirit with which she was herself 
chicqued together, as she ‘said. This one she had on now 
was something that brightened herdull complexion, and 
brought out the best effect of her eyes and mouth, and 
seemed the affluence of her personal «lash‘and grace. It 
made the most of her, and she* liked it beyond all her 
other negligees for f's complaisance. 

She got a book, and sat down in a long low chair be- 
fore the fire and crogsed her pretty slippers on the warm 
hearth. It was a quarter after three by the clock on the 
mantel; but she had never felt more eagerly awake. The 
party had not been altogether -to her mind, up to mid- 
night, but after that it had been a series of rapid and viVid 
emotions, which continued themselves still iff the tumult 
of her nerves, ani] seemed to demand an indefinite sequence 
of experience. She did not know whut state her brother 
might be in when he came home; she had not seen any- 
thing of him after she first went out to supper; till then, 
though, he had kept himself ae as he needs must; but 
she could not tell what happened to him afterwards. She 

that he would come home able to talk, for she wished 
to talk. She wished to talk about herself; and as she had 
already had flattery enough, she wanted some truth about 
herself; she wanted Alun to say what he thought of her 
that jay. He must have 
seen something of it in the beginning, and she should tell 
him all the rest. She should tell him just how often she 
had danced with the man, and how many dances she had 
sat out with him; how she had pretended once that she 
was engaged when another man asked her, and then 
danced with the jay, to whom she pretended that he had 
engaged her fur the dance. She had wished to see how 
he would take it; for the same reason sbe had given to 
some one else a dance that was a his. She would 


tell Alan how the jay had asked her for that last dance, 


and then never come near her again. That would give 
him the whole situation, and she would know just what 


he thought of it. 


What she thought of it herself she hardly knew, or 
made believe she hardly knew. She prided herself upon 
not being « flirt; she might not be very good, as gaodness 
went, but she was not despicable, and a flirt was despica- 
ble. She did not call the audacity of her behavior with 


‘the jay ote he seemed to understand it as well as she, 
e 


and to meet her in her own spirit; she wondered now 
whether this jay was really more interesting than the other 


‘men one met, or only different; whether he was original, 


like Alan himself, or merely novel, and would soon wear 
down to the tiresomeness that seemed to underlie them 
all, and made one wish to do something dreadful. In the 
jay’s presence she had no wish to do anything dreadful. 
Was it because he was dreadful enough for both, all the 
time, without doing anything? She would like to ask 
Alan that, and see how he would take it. Nothing seeme! 
to put the jay out, so far as she had tried, and she had 
tried some bold impertinences with him. He was very 
jolly through them all, and at the worst of them he 
aughed and asked her for that dance, which he never 
came to claim, though in the mean time he brought her 
some belated supper, and was devoted to her and her aunt, 
inventing services to do for them. Then suddenly he 
went off and did not return, and Mr. Westover mysteri- 
ously reappeared, and got their a 

She heard a scratching at the key- of the outsile 
door; she knew it was Alan’s latch. She had left the in- 
ner door ajar, that there might be no uncertainty of hear- 
ing him, and she ran out into the space between that and 
the outer door where the fumbling and scraping kept 


on. 

** Is that you, Alan?” she called, softly, and if she had 
any doubt before, she had none when she heard her brother 
outside, cursing his luck with his key as usual. 

She flung the door open, and confronted him with an- 
other man, who had his arms around him as if he had 
caught him from falling with the inward pull of the 


door. Alan got to his feet and grappled with the man, 
of it. 


Bessie saw that it was Jeff, and they stood a moment, 
looking at each other. Jeff tried to free himself with an 
— to Bessie: ‘'I beg your pardon, Miss Lynde. I 

ked 
him to get iu—I didn’t think that you—” 
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home with your brother, and I was just helping 


Alan said, with his measured distinctness: ‘‘ Nobody 
cares what you think. Come in, and get something to 
carry you over the bridge. Cambridge cars stopped run- 
ning long ago. I say you shali/” He began tw raise his 
voice. A light flashed in a window across the way, and a 
sash was lifted; some one must be looking out. 

‘** Oh, come in with him!” Bessie implored, and at a lit- 
tle many in Jeff, her brother added: 

** Come in, you damn jay!” 

Jeff made haste to shut-the door behind them. Ile was 
laughing; and if it was from mere brute iusensibility to 
what. would have shocked another in the situation. his 
frank recognition of its esqueness was of beiter effect 
than any hopeless effort to ignore it would have been. 
People adjust themselves to their trials ; it is the pretence 
of the witness, that there is no trial, which hurts, and Bes- 
sie was not wounded by Jeff's laugh. 

** There's a fire here in the reception-room,” she said. 
“Can you get him in?” 

guess so.” 

Jeff lifted Alan into the room and stayed him on foot 


‘there, while he took off his hat and overcoat, and then 


he let him sink into the low easy-chair Bessie had just 
risen from:. All the time, Alan was bidding her ring and 
have some champagne and cold meat set out on the side- 
board, and she was lightly promising and coaxing. But 
he drowsed quickly in the warmth, and the last Raned 
for supper died half uttered on his lips. - 

Jeff asked across him: “Can't I get him up stairs for 
you? I can carry him.” 

She shook her head, and whispered back, ‘‘I can leave 
him here,” and she looked at Jeff witli a moment’s hesita- 
tion. ‘‘ Did you—do you think that—any one noticed 
him, at Mrs. erby’s?” 

“No; they had got him in a room by himself—the ca- 
terer'smenhad.” 

** And you found him there?” 

Westover found him there.” 
**I don’t understand.” 
he come to you after I left?” 

es.” 

“I told him to excuse me—” aS 

** He didn’t.” 

‘Well, I guess he was pretty badly rattled.” Jeff 
stopped himself in the vague laugh of one who remembers 
something ludicrous, and turned his faceaway. 

** Tell me what it was!” she demanded nevvously. 

**Mr. Westover had been home with him*”once, and he 
wouldn't stay. He made Mr. Westover come back for 
me ” 


** What did he want with you?” 
Jeff shrugged. 
* And then what?” ~ 
_ “* We went out to the carriage, as soon as I could get 
away from you; but he wasn’t in it. I sent Mr. Westover 
back to you and set out to look for him.” 
“That was'very good of you. And I—thank you for 
= kindness to my brother. I shall vot forget it. And 
wish to beg your pardon.” 
What for?” asked Jeff, 
“For blaming you when you didn’t come back for the 
nce ” 


dance. 
If Bessie had meant nothing but what was fitting to the 
moment, some inherent lightness of nature plavthl. hes 
false. But even the histrionic touch which she could not 
keep out of her voice, her manner, another sort of man 
might have found merely pathetic. 

eff laughed with subtle intelligence. ‘‘ Were you very 
hard on me?” 

‘* Very,” she answered in kind, forgetting her brother, 
and the whole terrible situation. 

“Tell me what you thought of me,” he said, and he 
came a little nearer to her, looking ‘very handsome and 
very ae “I should like to know.” 

**I said | should never speak to you again.” 

‘And you kept your word,” said Jeff. ‘‘ Well, that’s 
all right. good-morning, whichever it is.” 
He took her hand, which she could not withdraw, or 
feigned to herself that she could not withdraw, and 
looked at her with a silent laugh, and a hardy sceptical 

lance that she felt take in every detail of her prettiness, 
ce plainness. Then he turned, and went out, and she 
ran quickly and locked the door upon him. 


XXXV. 

Bessie crept up to her room, where she spent the rest of 
the night in her chair, amidst a tumult of emotion which 
she would have called thinking. She asked herself the 
most searching questions, but she got no very candid an- 
swers to them, and she decided that she must see the 
whole fact with some other's eyes before she could know 
what she had meant or what she had done. 

When she let the daylight into her room, it showed her 
a face in her mirror that bore no trace of conflicting 
anxieties. Her complexion favored this effect of inward 
calm; it was always thick; and her eyes seemed to her 
all the brighter for their vigils. 

A smile, even, hovered on her mouth as she sut down at 
the breakfast table, in the pretty negligee she had worn all 
night, and poured out Miss Lynde’s coffee for her. ' 

** That's always very becoming to you, Bessie,” said her 
aunt. “It’s the nicest breakfast gowr you have.” 

“Do you think so?’ Bessie looked down at it, first on 
one side and then on the other, as a woman ulways does. 
when her dress is spoken of. 

**Mr. Alan said he would have his breakfast in his room, 
mias,” murmured the butler, iu husky respectfualness, as 
he returned to Bessie from carrying Miss Lynde’s cup to 
her. Hedon’t want anything but a little toast and coffee.” 

She perceived that the words were meant to muke it 
easy for her to ask, ‘‘Isn’t he very well, Andrew?” 

* About as usual, miss,” said Andrew, a thought more 
sepulchral than before. ‘He's going on—about as 
usual.” 

She knew this to mean that he was going on from ba 
to worse, and that his last night’s excess was the begin- 
ning of a debanch which could end ouly in one way. She 
must send for the doctor; he would decide what wus best, 
when he saw how Alan came through the — 

Late in the afternoon she heard y Enderby’s voice 
in the reception-room, bidding the man say that if Miss 
Bessie were lying down she would come up to her, or 
would go away, just as she wished. She flew down stairs 
with a glad cry of ‘‘ Molly! Whataninspiration! I was 
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just thinking of you, and wishing for you. But I didn’t 


| Suppose you were up yet!” 


** It’s pretty early,” said Miss Enderby. ‘“‘ But I should 


have been here before if I could, for | knew I shouldn’t - 


wake you, Bessie, with your habit of turning night into 
day, and getting up any time in the forenoon. 

** How dissipated you sound!” 

** Yes, don’t 1? ‘But I’ve been thinking about you ever 

since I woke, and I had to come and find out if you were 
alive, anyhow.” 
*“ “Come up stairs and see!” said Bessie, holding her 
friend’s hand on the sofa where they had dropped down 
together, and going all over the scene of last night in that 
place, for the thousandth time. 

it no; I really mustn’t. I bope you bad a good 


** At your house!” 

**How dear of you! But, Bessie, I got to thinking 
ou’d been rather sacrificed. It came into my mind the 
nstant I woke, and gave me this severe case of conscience. 

I su it’s a kind of conscience.” 

““ Yes, yes. Goon! I like having been a martyr, if I 
don’t know what about.” 

** Why, you know, Bessie, or if you don’t ye will pres- 
ently, that it was I who got mamma to send him a card; 
I felt rather sorry for him, that day at Mrs. Bevidge’s, be- 
cause she’d so obviously got him there to use him, and I 
got mamma toask him. Everything takes care of itself, 
at a large affair, and I thought I might trust in Providence, 
to deal with him after he came; and then I saw you made 
a means the whole evening! I didn't reflect that there al- 
ways has to be a means /” 

“T's a question of Mr. Du ? said Bessie, coldly 
thrilling at the sound of a name that she pronounced so 
gayly in a tone of sympathetic amusement. 

ought never to a good action, doesn’t it t, poor 
a How you must have been swearing off!” | 

‘*] don’t know. Was it so very bad? I’m trying to 
think,” said Bessie, thinking that after this beginning it 
would be impossible to confide in Mary we ef 

“‘Oh, now, Bessie! Don’t you be patient, or I shall be- 
gin to lose my faith in human nature. Just say at once 
that it was an outrage, and I'll forgive you! You see,” 

Miss Enderby went on, ‘‘it isn’t merely that he’s a jay; 
but he isn’t a very nice jay. None of men like him— 
except Freddy Lancaster, of course; he likes everybody, 
on principle; he doesn’t count. I thought that per 
although he’s so crude, and blunt, he might be sensitive 
and high-minded; you're always reading about such 
things; but they say he isn’t, in the least; oh, not the 
least ! Lem say he goes with a set of fast jays, and that 
he’s dreadfui; though he bas a very good mind, and could 
do very well if he chose. 
to-day; he’s just been at our house; and it was so extreme- 


w 
ly telepathic that I thought I must run round and pre- — 


vent your having the man on your conscience if you felt 


you had had too much of him. You won't lay him up — 


against us, will you?’ She jum to her feet. 
and pressing it between both of hers against her as 


That's what cousin Jim said — 
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they now stood face to face. ‘‘Do come up and have 
‘some tea!” 


.**No, no! Really, I can’t.” 

They were both involuntarily silent. The door had 
been opened to some one, and there was a brief parley, 
which ended in a voice they knew to be the doctor’s, say- 
ing, *‘ Then I'll go right up to his room.” Both the gi 


broke into laughing adieux, to hide their consciousness 


that the doctor was going up to see Alan Lynde, who was | 


never sick except in the one way. 

Miss Enderby even said, ‘‘I1 was so glad to see Alan 
looking so well, last night.” 

“* Yes, he had such a good time,” said Bessie, and she 
followed her friend to the door, where she kissed her 
reassuringly, aud thanked her for taking all the trouble 
she had, g her not be the least anxious on her 
account. 

It seemed to her that she should sink upon the stairs 
in mounting them to the library. Mary Enderby had told 
her only what she had known before; it was what her 
brother had told her; but then it had not been possible for 
the man to say that he had brought Alan home tipsy. 
and been alone with her in the house at three o’cloc 
the morning. He would not only boast of it to all that 
vulgar comradehood of his, but it might get into those ter- 
wou no way but to ap to ty, generosity. 
She fancied herself writing to him, but he could how 
her note, and she must for him to come and see her, 
and try to put him on his honor. Or, that would not do, 
either. She must make it happen that they should be 
thrown er, and then speak to him. Even that 
might make him think she was afraid of him; or he 
might take it wrong, and believe that she cared for him. 
He had really been 


feel safe in thought of that. She did feel safe for a 


moment; but if she had meant nothing but to make him 
believe her grateful, what must.he infer from her talking 
to him in the light way she did abou‘ forgiving him for 
not coming to dance with her? Her manner, her 
looks, her tone, had given him the right to say that she 
had been willing to flirt with him there, at that hour, and 
in those dreadful circumstances. | 

She found herself lying in a deep arm-chair in the li- 
brary, when she was aware of Dr. y pausing at the 
door, and looking tentatively in upon her. 

“* Come in, doctor,” she and she knew that her face 
was wet with tears, and that she spoke with the voice of 


weeping. 


He came forward, and looked narrowly at her, without 
sitting down. ‘‘ There’s nothing to be alarmed about, 
Miss ie,” he said. ‘‘ But I think your brother had 
better leave home n, for a while.” 

** Yes,” she said,.biankly. Her mind was not on his 


“] will make the arrangements.” 

‘** Thank you,” said Bessie, listlessly. 

g away, now he sto . “Aren’t you feeling 

quite well, Miss Bessie?” 

* Oh, yes,” she said, and she began to cry. 
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The doctor came forward, and said, cheerily, “‘ Let me 
see.” He pulled a chair up to bers, and t her wrist 


last night, you'll need another night to put you just ri 
But | well, as itis.” He let her wrist softly 


, and 
aime case. Of course, it’s hard to have it bappen 


to stay him. ‘* What is it makes him do it?” 

“* Ah, that’s a great mystery,” said the doctor. ‘‘I sup- 
pose F ae might say, the excitement.” 

sé es 


‘* But it seems to me very often, in such cases, as if 
it were to escape the excitement. I think you’re both 
keyed up by nature, Miss said the 
doctor, with personal kindness he felt for the girl, 
and the pity softening his scientific spirit. 

**] know!” she answered. ‘‘ We're alike. Why don’t 
I take to drinking, too?’ 

The doctor laughed at such a question from a youn 
lady, but with an inner seriousness in his laugh, as if, 
coming from a patient, it was to be weighed. ‘‘ Well, I 
suppose it isn’t the habit of your sex, Miss Bessie.” 

** Sometimes it is. mes women get drunk, and 
then I think they do less harm than if they did other things, 
to away from the excitement.” She longed to confide 
in him; the words were on her tongue; she believed he 
could help her, tell her what to do; out of his stores of 
knowledge and experience he must have some sug , 
some remedy; he could advise her; be could stand her 
friend, so far. People told their doctors all kinds of things, 
silly thin Why should not she tell her doctor this? 

It would have been easier if it had been an older man, who 
might bave bad a daughter of herage. But he was in that 

of the early forties when a doctor\sometimes bas a 
matter-of-fact, di ble wife whose idea stands between 
him and the spiritual intimacy of his patients, so that it 


‘seems as if they were delivering their confidences rather 


to her than to him. He was able, he was good, he was 
extremely acute, he was even with the latest facts and 
theories; but as he sat straight up-in his chair his stomach 
defined itself as a half-moon before him, and he said to 
the quivering heap of emotions beside him, ‘“‘ You mean 
like breaking hearts, and such little matters?” 

It was fatally stupid, and it beat her back into herself. 

** Yes,” she said, with a contempt that she easily hid 


‘from him, ‘‘ that’s worse than getting drunk, isn’t it?’ 


** Well, it isn’t so regarded,” said the doctor, who su 
posed himself to have made a sprightly answer, and laugh- 
ed atit. ‘‘I wish, Miss Bessie, you'd take a little remedy 
I'm going to send you. -You’ve merely been up too late, 
— it's a very thing for people who’ve been up too 

“Thank you. And about my brother?” 

“Ob! I'll send a man to look after him to-night, and 
to-morrow I really think he’d better go.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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between his fingers. ‘ ou were at 
| now . 7 held up so long; _ than | has been 
; before, I think, isn’t it? But it’s something that it has 
been so long. The next time, let us hope, it will be long- 
er still.” 
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SKETCH-MAP OF ‘THE ARCTIC KEGIONS SHOWING DK. NANSEN’S ROUTE. 


NANSEN’S POLAR JOURNEY. 


-BY. BRIGADLER-GENERAL A. W. GREELY, U.S.A. 


that have lately sufficed to turn for a day the 

current of American discussion from politics and 
finance is the safe return from the polar sea of 

the Norwegian explorer Dr. Fridjof Nansen. The finale 
has been the more dramatic und striking in that the arri- 
val of Nansen was followed by the return of his vessel, 
the Fram, before the sympathies of the world were stirred 
as to the possible fate of — Captain Svedrup and his 
men, who so nobly held fast to the fortunes of their ship 
und brought ber safe to port. Before dwelling on the 
wonderful story of the endurance, courage, and success 
which uninterruptedly marked the expedition, it will be 
needful to outline the object and plans of the commander. 
It is but simple justice to Nansen’s predecessors, De 
Long and Nordenskjéld, to say that their voyages and 
experiences, one entering the Siberian ocean from the 
west and the other from the cast, were the bases on which 
Nansen necessarily built hopes of successful exploration. 
Nordenskj6ki showed how accessible the New Siberia 
Islands are from the west, while De Long’s hitherto un- 
equalled drift indicated to Nansen’s acuie mind the pos- 


Q* of the few scientific and geographic events 


_ sibility of turning to account the natural forces which 


worked the destruction of the Jeannette. Added to these 
was the report, discredited by Melville, Dall, and others, 
that drift relics of the Jeannette were picked up on the 
west coast of Greenland, some 3000 miles from the spot 
where the Jeannette sank, two years after that date. A 
further supporting fact was the determination, by Dr. 
Todrnebohm, of Stockholin, of the identity of dust-diatoms 
collected by Nansen on the snow of the ice-floes off East 
Greenland, with diatoms peculiar to the Siberian coast. 
It should be said, to Nansey’s present credit, that no arctic 
explorer of experieuce could be found who would unqual- 
ifiedly endorse the plan. McClintock, Nares, Markham, 
Melville, all sailors of ability amd experierfce, condemned 
the scheme, on account of its rashness and exceed- 
ing danger (as did the writer). 
Nordenskjéld, the most successful of all arctic explorers, 
“was silent as to the expedition, although the Norwegian 
Parliament and King Oscar favored it. Of a hundred 


ships that had entered the Siberian ice-pack, not one had” 


escaped; the form of the Fram was no novelty; the un- 
dertuking was dangerous in the extreme. Nansen, how- 
ever, was imbued with the heroic spirit that animated 
his ancient Scandinavian ancestors in their voyages tow- 
ards America. In the crossing of Greenland he started 
from_the-uninhabited east coast, so that necessity should 
spur his men to reach the inhabited west coast, and now 
he would plunge into the Siberian ice-pack, and trust to 
it his life and reputation. Certain it is that the men who 
move the world, stuking their lives on the soundness of 
their judgment, and having the complete courage of their 
convictions, are of this stamp. 

Dr. Nansen’s plana, laid before the various geographic 
societies in 1892, looked to his entering the ice of the 
Siberian sea, where, pushing his vessel as far north into 
‘the- ice ag practicable, he would await the action of the 
drifting pack. Aone A he intended to proceed vid 
Bering Strait. Abandoning that route, he eventually pro- 
pee | through the sea of Kara to the west coast of the 


_ New Siberia Islands, whence he believed the currents 


would carry his ship across the vicinity of the north pole, 


and thence southward along the east coast of Greenland. 
On the above map, whose main features are reproduced 
from the Scottish Geographical Magazine of December, 
1892, the heavy dotted line indicates the route projected 
by Dr. Nansen; the solid lines show the actual route of 
the Fram, the drift of the Jeannette, 1879 to 1881; and the 
ay dotted line the route of Nansen after leaving the 
Tram. 


Nansen’s crew consisted of Captain Neumann Sve- 
drup, Lieutevant Sigurd Hansen, Dr. Henry Blessing, and 
eight others. The Seon a steam-schooner, was specially 
built so as to avoid pressure and favor the uplifting of 
the vessel when beset by ice. The expedition was given 
a semi-official character by an appropriation of $50,000 
by the Norwegian Parliament and a subscription of $5000 
by King Oscar, while the remaining $50,000 was raised 
by _— subscriptions. In outfitting the expedition 
condensed articles of food and sseeuved appliances were 
utilized to the utmost; the stock of provisions was for a 
period of six years. The boats were such that in case 
of loss of the ship the safety of the party wus secured. 
Petroleum was used as ordinary fuel, and electric light 
was generated by an apparatus which worked by wind 
or man power. 

The m sailed from Christidnia January 24, 1893, 
and made her last civilized port at Charabow, Jugor 
Strait, on the mainland opposite the south end of Nova 
Zembia. Leaving Jugor Strait, August 4, 1898, Nansen’s 
ice experiences not materially differ from those of 
Nordenskjéld and the veteran Siberian voyager Captain 
Wiggins. Several small islands were discovered in the 
sea of Kara, and others near the Asiatic coast to the west 
of Cape Chelyuskin, the northernmost point of the Old 
World. Olewek River, where an additional supply of 
dogs was expected, was not entered, owing to the lateness 
of the season, and fear of losing a year through ible 
detention. Reaching the New Siberia Islands, Nansen 
entered the pack as far north as possible, and moored his 
ship to a floe in 78° 50’ N., 188° 37’ E., about 300 miles 
from where the Jeannette sank, 77° 15° N., 155° E. The 
open sea around the Fram proves that Sannikof: Land, 
seen by Sannikof in 1811 and rediscovered by Baron Toll 
in 1886, is a small island similar to others of the New 
Siberia up. 

Shortiy after the Fram was frozen in, the ice-pack in- 
creased in the usual arctic manner by underrunning and 
overrunning. so that the ice surrounding the vessel was 
ie thirty feet thick. Danger to the ship from 
overrunning ice during violent disruption and movements 
of the pack was imminent only in one instance, January 
4-5, 1894, when great ice masses forced upon the floe 
pressed against the Fram with such violence as to threat- 
en her total destruction. All arrangements were made for 
life upon the floe, by removing provisions. boats, and oth- 
er equipments, but fortunately, although the ice was high 
above the bulwarks. the under-pressure raised the Fram 
from her bed, thus relieving her from an extremely dan- 


gerous position. 

The resultant drift direction of the Fram from her be- 
setment to her highest point was N. 27° 13’ W., and the 
distance 406 geographic miles. The distortion consequent 
on the method used in my teen. the above chart does 
uot indicate to the eye, what is true, that the difference is 
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only 18° between this drift direction and that of the Jean. 
nette, from her besetment to ber point of destruction, N. 
40° 12’ W., 557 miles. Had the Jeannette not been crushed 
she would have drifted out to the vorth of Franz-Josef 
Land, as the Fram has done. Similar to the experiences 
of De Long, Nansen found his drift interrupted and occa. 
sionally reversed; it was also tantalizingly slow, and in 
426 days averaged less than a mile. 

The Fram now drifting to the south, from 84° 04’ N. to 
83° 59’, Nansen judiciously decided to explore to the nort|: 
by sledges. For some unaccountable reason he coupled 
his plan with an announced intention of not returning to 
the Fram, but of proceeding, from his farthest point north, 
to Franz-Josef Land, and thence to Spitzbergen, where 
he confidently expected to find a vessel to take him to 
Norway. 

Leabion the Fram in command of Captain Svedrup, 
with Lieutenant Hansen he started north, March 14, 1895. 
They took two sledges, two kayaks, or skin canoes, wit|: 
provisions for themselves for 100 days, and for their twen- 
ty-eight d fora month. Their p wis slow, dif- 
ficult, and fatiguing, owing to the roughness of the ice 
and its adverse drift. were rough ice retarded 
their progress, bug on April 7, 1895, they were in 88° 16 
N., about 100° E. ¢ They had now surpassed on the polar 
sea by 174 geograpliic miles the highest north ever attain. 
ed—that of Lockwood, of the Greely expedition, on land 
to the north of Greenland. The north me was only 224 
miles distant. Nansen deemed it unwise to go farther, 
but before returning made a ski trip of twelve miles. No 
sign of land was visible, nothing save the same unbroken 
expanse of ice that had surrounded them for eighteen 
months. 

Nansen now turned southwestward to Franz - Josef 
Land, which, from Payer’s explorations of 1874, was be- 
lieved to extend northward far beyond the 88d paralle!. 
Nansen’s dogs now died, or were killed as food for others, 
the men’s rations were reduced to a minimum, and the 
summer sun of June, disintegrating the pack, rendered 
p slow and dangerous. Land was looked for in 
vain, although the explorers on June 24 reached 82° 14’ 
N., from whence they drifted in eleven days to 82° 26’ N. 
When matters were at their worst, three bears and a 
bearded seal were killed, thus preserving the travellers 
from starvation. They finally sighted an ice-capped is!- 
and, in 82° N., but the ice conditions were such that it 
was impossible to reach it by kayak. After twelve days’ 
effort, by working their way from one small floe to an- 
other, they reached land in 81° 38’ N., 68° E. Wending 
their way westward, they sighted md islands, extending 
from northeast to southwest. This journey disproves 
Payer’s opinion that Wilczek Land is of considerable ex- 
tent, and, in conjunction with Jackson's explorations of 
Alexandra Land, shows that this archipelago consists of 
small islands, mostly ice-capped. 

Realizing the impossibility of reaching Spitzbergen that 

ear, Nansen went into winter quarters, August 26, 1895, 
n 81° 13’ N., 56° E., at a point suitable for obtaining 
sea game. Building a stone-walled hut, with roof of 
walrus-hide, and covering all with snow, they lived for 
ten months on walrus bear meat; their clothing worn 
out, they made new suits from blankets, and sleeping-bags 
from bear-skins. Remarkable as are these experiences, 
they pale before those of four Russian sailors, who lived 
on ty desolate east coast of Spitzbergen for seven years, 
1742-9. 

Starting on May 16, 1896, Nansen and Hansen reached 
open water seven days later, in 81° 05’ N. South of the 
Bist parallel they found a fiord extending westward, with 
optn water to the W.N.W.; but continuing to the south 
coast, they eventually followed open water to the west- 
ward, hoping to reach Spitzbergen. Fortunately they 
fell in with the Jackson-Harmsworth expedition, which 
had wintered two years on Franz-Josef Land, and return- 
ing in the Windward, reached Vardd August 13, 1896. 

ven days later than Nansen, the Fram, which he had 
left seventeen months earlier, came safely to port, under 
command of Captain Svedrup, with her crew well and un- 
harmed. The Fram, under Svedrup, reached a point 
within nineteen miles of Nansen’s farthest, in 85° 57’ N.. 
during October, 1895. Drifting south, she was in 83° 
14 N. on July 19, 1896. By unremitting and well-direct- 
ed efforts Svedrup had the inexpressible pleasure of reach- 
ing open water to the north of Spitzbergen, in 81° 32’ N., 
11°40’ E. On August 15 the Fram Danes Island, 
on the northwest coast of Spitzbergen, where Andree was 
building his balloon-house, thus completing, in a voyage 
bordering almost on the miraculous, the circumnavigation 
of the Nova Zembia, Franz-Josef, and Spitzbergen arclii- 
pelagoes. 

The geographic outcome of Nansen’s expedition con- 
sists in the determination of the non-existence of land in 
an area of some 50,000 square miles, thus equalling De 
Long’s geographic contribution, and in the discovery of a 
deep sea to the north of the 79th parallel. To some these 
may appear trivial additions to our knowledge of the 
polar regions, but in reality they are very important. By 
proving Sannikof a canal island Nansen narrowly cir- 
cu bes, by the aid of De Long’s discoveries, the New 
Siberia archipelago; he not only confirms Jackson's as- 
sertion that Franz-Josef Land consists of small ice-capped 
islands, but also destroys their importance as a route [0 
the pole by proving that they do not extend materially 
to the north of the 82d lel. It leaves as the most 
northerly known land, and presumably the future polar 
route, the unnamed land discove to the north of © 
Greenland by Lockwood and Brainard, of my command 
in 1882, of which Peary reached the southern extremity 
by his brilliant inland ice journeys of 1891 and 1895. Tlic 
deep sea is, however, the most important discovery. I! 
necessarily reduces the size and importance of the ice-clud 
land that must exist, as proved by the palwocrystic ice- 
floes of Smith Sound, near the pole.- It serves to confirm 
the opinion, advanced by me two years since, that this 
land lies not on the Siberian but on the American side of 
the pole, to the north of the Parry archipelago. 

To the west and southwest of Spitzbergen the Arctic 
Ocean is unusually deep over large areas, soundings ruD- 
ging from 1000 to 1 fathoms. Between Iceland and 
Greenland is a remarkable ‘‘deep,” some 500 miles wide, 
which is nearly 2000 fathoms (over two miles) in depth. 
While the sea to the south shallows very rapidly, there is 
no doubt that ti Iceland “deep,” curving northward 
along the axis of the well-known returning arctic cur- 
rent, connects with the Spitzbergen area. It now seems 
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not improbable that these areas are part of 


the largest and most extensive ‘‘deep” of 
the world, and that the northern extension 
has branches extending both to the east and 
west. The western branch is determined 
by scientists as necessary to explain the 
Atlantic cotidal hour as observed by the 
Lady Franklin bay expedition at several 
points along the coast of Northwest Green- 
land. The Fram now discloses the exist- 
‘ence of the eastern branch, to the north 
of the Spitzbergen and Franz-Josef archi- 
pelagoes, with its most easterly extension in 
“the neighborhood of the New Siberia Isl- 
ands. o the west of these islands Dr. Nan- 
sen’s soundings show that the shallow waters 
that lave the Siberian coast, which have been 
thought to extend fur towards the pole, sud- 
denly deepen near the 79th parallel from 
90 fathoms to 1600 fathoms, with an extreme 
depth of 1900 fathoms—over two miles. 

In expeditions of De Long 
and Nansen it is necessary to allude to the 
single blemish that mars the otherwise . 
nificent career of Nansen, who deliberately 
quitted his comrades on the ice-beset shi 
hundreds of miles from any known land, 
with the intention of not returning, but, in 
his own reported words, *‘to go to Spitz- 
bergen, where he felt certain to find a ship,” 
six hundred milesaway. De Long and Am- 
bler had such a sense of honor that they 
sacrificed their lives rather than separate 
themselves from a dying man, whom their 
presence could not save. It pxsses com- 
prehension how Nansen could have thus 
deviated from the most sacred duty de- 
volving on the commander of a naval ex- 
pedition. The safe return of brave Captain 
Svedrup with the Fram does not excuse 
Nansen. Svedrup’s consistency, courage, 
and skill in holding fast to the Fram and 
bringing his comrades back to Norway will 
win for bim, in the minds of many, laurels 
even brighter than those of his able and ac- 
complished chief. 


FIRE ISLAND. 


Far out at sea a lonely strip of sand 
Whereon gray waves forever break and 
roar, 
And where white gulls majestically soar 
Or circle over shelves of glittering sand, 


Far out at sea where solemn days and nights 
Flow ny with the recurrent 
tides, 
Where time upon a waste of motion rides 
With dancing fire of phosphorescent lights, 


‘Where tlitough long silent hours of murky 
oom, 
Piercing black shadows with phantasmal 


glare,. 
The mariner beholds a friendly flare 
— his ship past some impending 
oom, 


Past lurking perils and foam-crested bars, 
Down deep strong channels to a placid 


y, 
Where spectral bulls loom dimly and be- 
tra 
A safe pon harbor under smiling stars. ... 


The sailor, battling with tempestuous waste, 
Weary of struggle, of the goostly gloam, 
Beholds this fire of hope and dreams of 

home— 

Dreams of tlie joy that he has longed to 

taste. 


Oh! he has fought the winds’‘as sailors must, 
And he has fought black waters mad to 
glut 
Their savage rage; with straining eyes 
half shut : 
He faced his foes with an exultant trust.... 


Dawn breaks with crimson banners in the 
skies, 
With mists that veil Manhattan’s spires 
and funes, 
While one red shaft of sunlight richly 
siains 
Great Liberty's imperial lustrous eyes. 
GeorGE EpGarR MONTGOMERY. 


IN ORDINARY. 


In- the back channel of the Lengue Island 
Navy - Yard—the great naval arsenal of 
the future — eight single -turreted Monitors 
flounder in a basin of shallow mud and 
sluggish tideway, shepherded by the Vesu- 
vius, that dynamite cruiser of so much prom- 
ise, of so little performance. These old-time 
war - vessels are battered and bruised and 
littered with deck-houses; their decks are 
rotten and splintered, their bolts are twisted, 
and when the tide is out their rusty over- 
hangs gape with a story of wrecK which 
seems to prove their days of usefulness are 
gone. But, luckily, they are better than 
they look, and so much of this decay is on 
the surface that with slight repairs and al- 
terations they could be made fairly efficient 
as defences for our great harbors. 

As a the Nav Depart ment has not re- 
j them as factors of protection, and 
work is going forward so quietly and stead- 
ily that at reasonable nofice they could, in 
seasons of danger, be hurried to the smooth- 
er waters of our Eastern seaboard. Of course 
their sea-going and their winter duty—of 
which they saw much in war days—are done, 
though, as in the past summer, they may 
still venture upon cruises between near ports 
when wind and weather are fair. 

Seven out of the eight were famous in 
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their day, and their scarred hulls and shot- 
indented turrets did much to emphasize that 
revolution in war-machines which their pro- 
totypeivaugurated. Their names were once 
as familiar as household words, and few 
veterans have forgotten the fine service of 
the Mahopac, Nahant, Montauk, Canonicua, 
Lehigh, jl, and Manhattan. Here, too, 
lies the Jason, belonging, like those named, 
to that famous class which included the Co- 
manche, and those others, the Ajaz, Wyan- 
dotte, Nantucket, and Passaic, now assigned 
to duty with the Naval Reserves of New 
Jersey, Connecticut, North Carolina, and 
Boston. Thirteen in all are borne on the 
Navy Register, and, with the five double- 
turreted Monitors, represent our belief in a 
type which we may have slighted but never 
eserted. 

For this type, adopted by us in the war of 
the rebellion, was epoch - making, though, 
curiously enough, it is stilla vexed question 
as to the inveutor of its essential principle 
for war purposes. In 1854 Ericsson sub- 
mitted to Napoleon III. the design of a low 
freeboarded vessel with an armored deck 
and a revolving dome or turret. In 1855 
Captain Coles of the Royal Navy constructed 
for the British government a small turreted 
vessel, which, under the name of the Lady 
Nancy, saw service in the Crimea. To him, 
therefore, belongs the credit of putting afloat 
the first vessel of the type, ulthough the 
turret of the little craft did not revolve, as 
she was intended to fight bows on. What 
is more, before the United States closed the 
contract submitted by Ericsson, the Danes 
had authorized Captain Coles to construct 
the double-turreted, sea-going ironclad after- 
wards named the Rolf Krake 

Prior to both these inventions appeared a 
design by T. R. Timby, an American. When 
this question of turret invention was raging 
fiercely he put in, as evidence of his claim 
to the honor, a letter addressed to him by 
the chief clerk of the United States Patent 
Office, dated 1851, wherein it was declared 
that *‘a caveat was filed by you Nee ] in 
January, 18438, fora Metallic Revolvin Port. 
to be used on land or in the water, — to be 
revolved by propelling engines located within 
the same and acting upon suitable mechan- 
ism.” Whether this idea of Timby’s in- 
cluded the revolution of a turret on ship- 
bourd, or went no further than the employ- 
ment of such a device as a permanent fort, 
need not be considered here, yet it is only fair 
to add that his claim to the invention of the 
two-guu turret was acknowledged pecunia- 
rily by one of the contractors who built the 
original Monitor when the idea was first prac- 
tically utilized. The type produ by 
Ericsson was undoubtedly the progenitor of 
all modern turreted vessels, and it had a 
wide acceptance, notably among the northern 
nations of Europe. The principle of a low 
freeboard, which was intended to offer a 
small target and give a stendy run-platform 
by the slight resistance thus offered to the 
waves that rolled freely over the decks, dir 
not, however, meet with the same welcome 
as the batiery protection given by the circu- 
lar turret, and the adequate defence furnish- 
ed the motive power, the apchor gear, and 
the steering arrangements. Sometimes the 
Coles plan was adopted, sometimes the Erics- 
son, but the tendency among the best archi- 
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tects was toa high freeboard, either complete- 
ly or partially armored, on which barbettes ; 
or turrets were carried. 
ble,” wrote Sir Edward Reed, ** to dwell at 
length upon the means by which the Mon#- 
tor influence took effect on the navies of 
Europe, but it may be doubted whether ships 
like the Thunderer, ton, and Dread- 
naught would have found their way so 
readily into existence if the Monitors of 
America had not encouraged such large de- 
partures from Old-World ideas. In this 
sense the 7imes correctly stated some years 
ago that the ‘American Monitors were cer- 
tainly the progenitors of our Devastation 
ty ” 

he characteristic difference between the 
English and the American type of sea-goin 
Monitors lay in the clevation, in the Euglis 
ship, of the turret breastwork to a height 
of eleven or twelve feet above the sea’s sur 
face, and the raising of the wpper deck gen- 
erally to that height by means of lightly 
built superstructures. Over these, again, 
and many feet above them, were it 
bridges and hurricane-decks, from which the 
ships could be communded in all weathers. 
In our later double-turreted Monitors we have 
to some degree adopted these bridge super- 
structures, though we stick tenaciously to the 
low freeboarde’ main-deck. The original 
Monitor was lost at sea off Hatteras soon 
after her splendid service in Hampton Roads; 
but even before this disaster improvements 
in the design had been made, notably in the 
Passaic class. This vessel was built of iron, 
and launched in 1862. Her length was 200 
feet; beam, 46; draught of water, 11.6; dis- 
placement, 1875 tons; speed, 7 knots; indica- 
te horse-power, 377; and bunker capacity, 
140 tons. Her sides were protected by five 
inches and her turrets by eleven inches of 
laminated iron. Her battery consisted of 
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one 15-inch -smooth-bore and one 11-inch 
smootlh-bore. 

Following the single -turreted Monitors 
came those designed with double turrets, 
and one, the Roanoke, that had three turrets. 
The first were built with a sponson and 
with wooden hulls—a bad plan, already con- 
demned abroad because of the impossibility 
of repviring an armored vessel so construct- 
ed without removing the armor. Three of 
these, the Terror, Monadnock, and Miantono- 
moh, were completed. The Terror cruised 
in home waters, the Monadnock went to the 
Pacitic through the Strait of Magellan, and 
the Miantonomoh made a famous cruise to 
Europe. They deteriorated rapidiv, how- 
ever, and were sdon broken up, and five new 
ones, the Puritan, Terror, Monadnock, Mian- 
tonomoh, and Amphitrite, were lnid down. 
Their hulls were built of iron, and they were 
worked at langui<dly for years, attacks in the 

ress, public appreliension of their unfitness 

or sex work, and Congressional apathy hav- 
ing foolixhly delayed the completion of what 
renily are effective vessels for harbor de- *. 
fence. 

Many changes were made in the vessels 
during the course of construction, mainly in 
the substitution of steel for the compound 
iron - steel plating originally designed, and 
now furnished only the Miantonomeh. Ex- 
perience with this vessel has been gratify- 
ing, and has resulted in such a definite 
kuowledge of battery and machinery as will 
increase the efficiency of the types and make 
them valuable auxiliaries to harbor defence. 
These five, with the thirteen single-turreted 
vessels already mentioned as unserviceable, 
constitute our force of turret ships and bar- 
bette turret ships pure and simple, if we ex- 
cept the fine coast-defence vessel Monterey 
now in commission on the Pucitic const. 

J. D. KELLeyY. 
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And oily, greasy complexions, or subject to ee bf 
pimples, blackheads, yeliow — 
ekin, will be gratified to learn that the purest, : 
sweetest, and most effective skin purifier : 
and beautifier yet compounded is BROWNS if 
eam 
and Child- W 
ren’s Boots 
Suggestion: After cycling, golf, tennis, riding, and Shoes 
soothing, cooling, and refreshing+ 
nointing proves beve- 
Boid Price, Ask dealer for Brown’s French Dressing 
to Com piexion,” free. 
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CRATER LAKE. 
GEORGE W. KIRKMAN, U.S.A. 


Awmtpet the clouds on the very summit of the Cascade 
Mountains, fifty miles from the gorge where the roaring 
Klamath River breaks through that range, near the north- 
ern bou of California, reposes the mimjestic Crater 
Lake, one of the workl’s greatest wonders. The bed of 
this lake is situated in one of the most tremendous craters 
ever rent in the earth’s surface in any age. 

Though vaguely spoken of on the Pacific coast as one 
of its picturesque attractions, we had heard more 

icularly of its marvels from old army officers, whose 
igh opinion of it ‘bore added weight from their long 
campaigning amid the varied of our frontiers— 
in those regions where the Indian had to be : 
of the hallucination that the aim of his life should be to 
deprive the hardy-pivneer of his scalp-lock. Desirous of 
seeing and believing for ourselves, our party, composed of 
the artist. the professor, and orem got off the Pullman 
at Ager, California, on the Southern Pacific Railway, and 
piling our luggage into the ‘‘ boot” of the.old-fashioned 

49 stage, the four lively horses swung us off on the trot to 
Klamath Hot Springs, passing en route through the white 
valley of the geysers, from whose tall iron-stained pyra- 
mids the steam still jets intermittently. After a nigiit at 
the springs,and a heated trial of the intensely hot mud 
baths, we resumed our s journey next«ay, crossing the 
State line into Oregon, ascending the steep road on the 
‘northern base of Shasta, from which the Klamath River, 
three thousand feet below, seemed but a thin silver thread 
set in.emerald pines. Arriving at the falls that night, we 
took a ‘‘ buckboard” stage to old Fort Klamath, driving 
all morning beside the lovely Kiamath Lakes and the 
large Indian agency, where copper-colored children 
were playing in the sunshine. At Fort Kiamath we paid 
a visit to the gaunt skeleton of the scaffold from which 


“ Captain Jack ” and other Modocs were hange:l at the close . 


of the fierce Lava Beds war of ’72, and also inspected 
their graves near the old post guard-house. By this time 
our bucking, kicking pack-train was ready. So, tearing 
away the professor from a miscegenative study of two 
dusky pappooses, whose — odd to remark, combined 
the races of the negro, Mexican, and Indian, we started 
off on the wild trail to Crater Lake. So great is the 
Klamath Indian’s superstitious dread of the lake that no- 
thing could induce one of them to accompany us, and as 
our Only white retainer drove the commissary wagon, we 
appointed the artist, by a two- third svote, chief of the 

k-train. Never have I heard ‘ani artist use such shock- 

language as did ours when, absorbed with the beauti- 
ful views of the Klamath Valley through which we were 


riding, he would all at once discover that his obstreperous . 


mules had wandered afar in the forésts, or were meek! 
browsing on the brink of Anna Cafion, whose gorge. wal 
drop perpendicularly hundreds of feet to the brook be- 
low. ne the spring where the whole brook bursts 
in one gigantic jet from the mountain-side, we climbed for 
hours up, up to the highest ‘ridge ‘of tlhe Cascades, skirt- 
ing great snow -banks, and winding ajong the - perilous 
trail, As we came around a lone porph 
the edge of the forest, Crater Lake suddenly lay before us. 
Throwing our horses back on their haunches, we stood 
there in silence, ent! ralled by the undefinable fascination 
of the mystic lake, overpowered by its grandeur. 
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LAKE AND CONE, CASCADE MOUNTAINS.—Dxawn uy Cuanuzs Granau. 


Two thousand feet helow the scarp on which we were 
standing, the glassy surface of. the lake 
lofty heights and crater walls that towered around it. 


* So clear is the atmosphere of this high altitude of nine 


thousand feet above the level of the sea that the great 
circle of water did not seem th be the six and a half miles 
in diameter that it really is. In the far corner of the si- 
lent lake a sullen cone raised its head eight hundred feet 
above the water—once a fiery interior volcano, one of the 
last huge chimneys of the ¢rater, now only a desolate 
island, whose base, sparsely covered with firs and pines, 
reaches upward through masses of scori#@ and ashes to 
the hollow crater on its top. To the north stands Liao 
Rock, a grand cliff, whose red heights rise abruptly from 
the lake three thousand feet in the distant air that hangs 
in azure folds in the clefts and niches of the walls. 
Around the lake innumerable pinnacles and bectling 
erags of black, crimson, and yellow bristled to the sky in 
a vust amphitheatre. Yonder, arching caverns pierced 
the base of a fearful precipice, whose frowning walls 
glowered upon the rugged rock island of the Phantom 
Ship, a fantastic object of unspeakable dread to the Kla- 
math Indians. Ip the east, jagged splinters and chim- 
neys jutted out from the blue and yellow wall that trem- 
bled on the brink of a chasm that bad rent that side of 
the mountain to its very bottom. From the bottom of 
the lake, which is nearly two thousand feet deep; scat- 
tered slender peaks of basalt and syenite reached upward 
almost to the surface, giving the water the most delicate 
iridescent hues, that broke into a thousand flashes of 
dark blue, purple, and. olive green when a wandering 
breath of the mountain breeze blew the water into spark- 
ling ripples. Beyond the ‘crater, the snowy summits of 
Mount Thielsen and Diamond Peak glistened in the sun- 
light to the north; in the sodth, Mount Pitt flung its shad- 
ows over the peaceful valley of the Klamath at its foot. 
Still farther south, the gla¢ier.capped Shasta stood like a 

iguntic sentinel Mt the head of the broad San Joaquin 

alley of California. As far as the eye could see, stretched 


’ the myriad white crests and ridges of the Cascades; along 


‘their western slopes dwells the white man in a hundred 
populous towns; on their enstern side lies the grent desert 
_of southern O , where the red man raises his rude tee- 
pees in the shadows of the rim rocks. 


Save the sighing of the faint breeze through the for-_ 


esis, no sound broke the hush of the wiklerness, and yet 
the very air was throbbing with vague, haunting hints of 


a weird spell cast over the lake by some mighty wizard of . 


the past. Upon this mysterious lake, the home of count- 
Jess demons, no Indian dares to ; the sight of it, so 
say their legends, is instant death to the rash Klamath 
who thus defies his fate. .Once, long ago, according to 
their traditions, a band of Kjamatlis came unexpectedly 
upon Crater Lake. In profound awe they _—_ silently 
at this abode of a great spirit, then departed in fear from 
its awful walls, and never returned. That night, how- 
ever, one solitary brave came back, and slept beside his 
fire on the cliff banks of the lake, hearing the wailing of 
strange voices about him. Again he returned, and slept 
till morn, until, accustomed to its gloomy wonders, he 
descended to the lake and a nto its dark waters, 
in which swarmed the Liaos, ferocious water - demons 
that dwelt in ite bosom. ‘He came forth a mighty war- 
rior, whose valor surpassed that of all others in his tribe. 
Years later, when, proud in his great strength, he slew a 
monster Liao, the fierce demons, enraged, hurled him 
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the . Klamath who dares to gaze upon 


from Llao Rock. And such shall be the doom of every 
the lake. 


Two days we spent wandering through the dense for . 


ests which the wild forget-me-nots filled with their fra- 
grance, climbing over lava flows and dizzy cliffs to obtaia 
new views of enormous crater. From early morning, 
when the sun rose over the castellated battlements and 
spires of Cathedral Rock, we watched the wonderful 
panorama, through the a afternoons, when the gor- 
s masses of color on crag, lake, and cliff shifted cease- 
ly, until the setting sun with its dying flame turned 
them golden, orange, blood red, and purple, fading away 
into a soft rose that tipped the white peaks near by, and 
quivered from the flushed bosom of the mystic lake. 

A stone rolled over the edge of the rugged rim tore 
up and carried along with it a hundred other t bowl- 
ders, that, attaining a terrific , Vani from our 
view, plunging into the water below with muffled roar 
and splash. Holding my heavy rifle horizontally, I fired 
it; instantly the deafening oes thundered back and 
forth, successively from the thousand crags, now caught 
up by the more distant walls, repeated from every side 
over and over, now dying away, then returning with in- 
creased volume, and y lost in a diminuendo of soft 
murmurs. The bullet seemed to fall at our feet, so great 
is the a of the crater rim. The snow lay in deep 
banks, full of dangerous crevasses, in the few ravines that 
sloped downward to the lake; but down.one of them we 
made a perilous descent through the snow and volcanic 
ashes, lowering ourselves in some places by means of the 
scanty trees that straggled there. But once down, the 
sublime view more than repaid us for our intense exer- 
tions. No one can realize the meaning of grent height 
until he looks up at towering precipices such as we beheld 
on every side. 

It is hard for those who have not seen this immense 
crater to conceive of its majestic proportions. It will give 
New York people an approximate idea of its size to say 
that as much of their city as is contained in Manhattan 
Island could very easily be distributed within these crater 
walls without touching the sides of the volcano. If the 
city. were placed on the lake-bottom, it would be three- 
quarters of a mile to the crater rim. ~ It is difficult to re- 
alize, also, that it is twenty-one miles around this rim; the 
day's journey it takes to walk around it is, however, very 
convincing of that fact. 

Long centuries ago this still lofty mountain must have 
reared its snow-capped crest to sky-piercing heights un- 
surpassed by any peak on earth. A comparison of its 
angles with the neighboring cones would make its former 
altitude nearly a thousand feet, about six miles. From 
its proud eminence it must bave towered far above Mount 
Shasta and the giants of the northern. Cascades. 
For ages it stood in its unchallenged pride and majesty, 
till, rent by internal _stress and the throes of the laboring 
earth, its haughty’ dome toppled —fell in a 
wreck that now lies in titanic ruins around its base. 
Through the rifts of the mountain the volcanic fires 
poured their floods of lava that overwhelmed the sur- 
rounding country for a hundred miles. Then, a fiery 
beacon, it glared in its rage far over the inland sea that 
washed its eastern slopes. At last, falling back into its 
great crater, it upheaved yonder sombre cone, and later, 
cooling through unnumbered centuries, died wholly away, 
forming the receptacle for this great lake, above whose 
calm surface it broods over the glory of its ancient state. 
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THE POLO Honors OF 1896 may not be awarded with- 
out a generous and fairly earned being conceded to 
the Buffalo team. To have defeated Meadow Brook sec- 
ond by a 16-to-11} score is to have achieved a signal, if in- 
deed not an unexpected, triumph. Not that Meadow 
Brook second, in the general polo world, was looked u 

as invineible, or even as npn. & formidable. But 
Mendow Brook, with a single exception, embraced men 
who have played bereabouts time out of mind, and, what 
is most valuable, have every year enjoyed the practice 
of a well-filled playing season. This year, for example, 
Meadow Brook has been in constant tournament 
play since the season began. ' 


TOURNAMENT PLAY AT BurPFA.o is about as rare as the 
visitations of outside teams. Occasional scratch matches, 
and once a year the a few New and Chi- 
cago players, compass Buffalo's tournament.playing 
That, despite this.so inconsideralble hand! 
cap, Buffalo should have beaten aay team tn this vicinity 
bespeaks an initial ability of bigh grade, and a develop- 
ment of play for which hard work and exceptional ada 
ability are res ble. And it all reficcts exceeding credit 
on Buffalo. There is no telling what they might not do 
if some of Buffalo’s young men, who are so wor B geet 
both by nature and fortune for the gume, could be sur- 
prised into enthusiastic endeavor. Meanwhile, Buffalo’s 
sporting honor is defended by the stalwarts of an older 
class, and in polo practically by the Cary family. 


THE HANDICAP TOURNAMENT, which closed the weck 
preceding the championship series, was an experiment v 
the Association, but proved a most successful venture. It 
is very evident that two weeks of this grand game are not 
too much of a good thing. The crowd of spectators, al- 
ways enthusiastic, and variously estimated from 8000 to 
12,000, was certainly larger 6m every day of the six than’ 
on either of the two days’ play of last year. the’ 
Prospect Park Parade-Ground made as fine a playing-field 
as any of the regular club fields. People of all ages and' 
from about every grade of society watched the contests. 

I have pone into this reportorial detail for the especial 
benefit of those who fancy polo without attraction for 
the ‘‘people”; to help: carry conviction of the game's 
splendid qualities to the minds of those who besitate to 
enter the lists, and to lend encouragement to those in the 
outlying districts of play, where there is no tournament 
circuit to arouse popular interest, and all enthusiasm must 
be generated by a handful of devoted sportsmen. 


Every Country America should support 
poloteam. No other feature so attractive to its members 
can be provided, and no game more entrancing to the 

articipants can be scheduled. A number of new clubs 
ave been added to the Association’s roll in the last two 
years, and the great increase in second and third class 
players suggests the making of other clubs by-and-by. — 

One essential to polo prosperity long ignored here in the 
East is the aystematic strengthening of the recruiting re- 
serve. The second and third class players should receive 
the greatest attention of club governors, and candidates 


Refcree 
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be sought constantly. These men will one day con- 
stitute the club’s first team. Besides which, a sport con- 
fined to a few men never thrives. Prizes for team and 
individual special competitions should be offered in the 
spring and autumn—for the players of lower grades. Just 
as cups are offered at college for kicking, punting, 
etc., to stimulate competition in t epartments of foot- 
ball, so Country Club governors who are wise will institute 
similar incentives to rivalry and impfoved form for their 
polo-players. 


THE BEST FORM sHOwN in the handicap tournament 
was by Buffalo, and Meadow Brook second. Not much 
could be expected from Morris County, which, although 
once the home of one of our crack teams, has not played 
in so long as to have lost its most skilful men and gone 
entirely out of touch with the game of to-day. And yet, 
— defeated by Mealow Brook second, 14 to 3% 
goals, it made a showing. A better 
one, in fact, than did Philadelphia, defeated by Buffalo, 20 
goals to 10, which cannot p desuetude in extenuation 
of its rather poor showing. - 

It was fitting, therefore, that Meadow Brook 
second and Buffnio 


2, Craig Wadsworth, 1; No. 8, E.W. Roby, 
rence , 3. Total goals, 
* Buffalo ntry Club—No. 1, Dr. Charles Cary, 5 goals; 


No, 2, Thomas Cary, 8; No. 3, Seward Cary: 4; — H.. 
us Men 


T. Davis. 2. Total handicap, 14 goals. dow 
Brook n the contest with 4 goals, allowed by handi- 
cap, to the . The first period made apparent the 
superiority of Buffalo, which scored seven goals, while 
Meadow Brook made three—the tally being even at the 
énding of that period. Play was not so fast in the second 
period, during which and next the rain came down in 
torrents, but Buffalo made four goals to its o ent’s 
three. In the third period Meadow Brook, which had 


apparently been wing weak, went to pieces,and Buffalo 
ae final score being: Buffalo, by 


made l after goal, 
play 17 goals, less } goal penalty for foal, and two safe- 


ties, + goal—total Meadow Brook, 


6 goals. 
by play 8, allowed by handicap ry two safeties at } 
goal each—total 11}. ty 


PROBABLY THE MOST SURPRISING FEATURE of Buffalo's 
play was its team-work, the three forwards playing a fast 
more than: 


game and yet keeping in position, which 
can be of Meadew Brook. There were moments of 
astonishingly poor individual play for men who have 
been at the game so long. Vingut made rather the best 
showing for his side—thongh he seems unable to stay at 
top speed, and therefore at critical moments loses many 


opportunities for valuable work: The winner in polo 


is the man who can come again and yet again—thut, be- 
sides brillianey, is the quality which has made C. C. Bald- 
— so invaluable to his team—Meadow Brook first— 
this year. 

For Buffalo, Seward Cary once more distinguished him- 
self, as he had against Philadelphia, and made some beauti- 
ful cross-shots for goal; Dr. Cary mhde an aggressive No. 
1. and had the best man of the opposite side for vis-a-vis ; 
Thomas Cary outplayed his especial opponent; and Davis 
made a steady, fairly reliable back. Buffalo's riding out, 


generally speaking, was very good, and this and its 
-work and 


team - Ww steadiness on the ball constituted its 


Cetting Ready 


The Ponies 
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strongest points of play. Thus Buffalo won the handicap 
tournament. 


IN THE CHAMPIONSHIP SERIES, with all entries at scratch, 
the real struggle luy between the first teams of Meadow 
Brook, Rockaway, and Myopia, the erstwhile champions. 
No one, of course, considered Buffalo had the remotest 
chance of winning from Rockaway, against which it had 
been drawn. Buffalo only entered, indeed, to fill the 
championship list, and save the unsatisfactory ‘‘ bye” that 
must otherwise have resulted. When it met Rockaway, 
therefore, on the 9th, the question was how many goals 
the latter would run up on it. Consensus _of ion 
whitewashed Buffalo, and gave Rockaway 15 to 20 goals. 
In actual play Rockaway made 20 goals, while Buffalo 
scored 2, but lost } for three safety penalties: That Buff- 
alo was able to score at all should be sufficient solace to its 
friends. For the rest, the team was changed somewhat in 
its itions, Davis going to No. 1, and Dr. Cary back, 
while Seward and Thomas Cury reversed, the former fill- 
ing No. 2, and the latter No. 3. There was no appre- 
ciable betterment: hy the change one way or the , 
It was completely outclassed by Rockaway, which ordi- 
narily would have conceded it sixteen goals, and but a 
few times during the match did an rtunity offer for 
offensive work. The greater part of thaétime Buffalo was 
kept thoroughly occupied defending its\lome goal, and 
that with the handicap difference between the two teams 
considered it would have been beaten but 2} goals shows 
its efforts met with fair success. 


RocKAWAY WAS BETTER MOUNTED than Buffalo, and 
played with considerable dash, though too often, in the 
case of Stevens and ‘Eustis, with poor direction on hits. 
In his position, however, Eustis was safe, and backed with 
strength, while Stevens made some brilliant runs. Keene 
and Cowdin played beautifully into each other’s hands, 


and. to the consternation of their opponenis, one play - 


especially between the two eliciting unstinted applause, 


to wit—Keene backhanded an approaching ball to Cow- — 


din, who backhanded it through the goal-posts. 

- Im a general way- Rockaway showed up strong, its 
team-work perhaps a bit better than that Meadow 
displayed against Myopia on the 8th. But it is always 
easy to be steady and together against a much weaker 
opponent, hence no deductions can be drawn on the rela- 
tive showing of Rockaway.and Meadow Brook in the first 
rounds of championship. They are meeting in the 
final as we are on the press, September 14, and the cham- 
pion will be hailed before what I am writing reaches the 
public eye. The chances of Meadow Brook must be con- 
sidered the better, because as a team it is steadier and 
fitter. Fitter, because Keene, on whose continuously brill- 
iant work from start to finish Rockaway success certainly 
depends, has not been well and is not strong; steadier— 
because there is not a man on the Meadow Brook team 
who is streaky in his play, while on on Stevens 
cannot be relied on, and @. P. Eustis, without being pre- 
cisely unsteady, so-called, is more nearly so than any man 
on the Meadow Brook team. 


Tue Mrapow Bxroox-Myorta game on the opening 
day of the championship series will be longest remem- 
bered as an exhibition of brilliant individual effort rather 
than of cleverest team-play. And this ig not saying team- 
play was lacking, or even mediocre. On the contrary, it 
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was generally good, and occasionally of a high order, but 


I have seen both teams do better. The truth is, there. 


were moments, although ut rare intervals, when the 

very nearly pagar mediverity, and at euch 
Myopia was exhibitor. was quite often an 
eagerness of play at the ball, in which both sides indulged? 
to the disregard of position-play, which ham -d team- 
work, and once resulted in a goal for Myopia th Meadow 
Brook ought to have prevented. At times, too, Myopia’s 
play was wild, Shaw being especially notable in this par- 
ticular, although he partially offset it by brilliant goal- 
making. I» fact, Gardner and played quite the 
best game for their side, and were the bulw of Myopia’s 
defence. But for Gardner's riding-out and driving and 
Agassiz’s backing, the score against it would have been 
beavier. The failure of Shaw and Fay to keep their a 
sitions at all times lost opportunities of getting the ball to 
Gardner, in accordance with Myopia’s customary style of 
game, and the latter’s accurate drives for goal were not 
so much in evidence as they were last year. This has 
been a failing of Myopia all this season. 

_ When criticism. is finished, however, the fact remains 
that Myopia played a scientific, aggressive game, and was 
defeated by a stronger team, that met its assault by su- 
periyr defensive work, employed more cunning in the at- 
tack, and showed better team-work from first to last. 

Iv was BIGHT MINUTES before the first goal was made, 
in the first period, by Gardner, after a clever run by Shaw. 
Thereafter, for that period, Meadow Brook outplayed 
Myopia, and by excellent team-play and brilliant work by 
Baldwin, Eustis, and Hitchcock, scored four goals. My- 
opia started the second period with a rush, Shaw making 
one goal within two minutes, and Gardner another five 
minutes later. There was too much keenness on the ball 
at this time, and many missed shots by both sides, but in 
one of the confused bunches Nicoll came up from back 
and scored the only other goal of the second period. Both 
Agassiz and Nicoll did great work in this period, each 
spoiling several very excellent chances of his opponent's 


scoring. 
The third period with the best play of the match, 
each side. working desperately, and very nearly scoring 
several ‘times, until finally, after a long run by Gardner, 
Shaw made the first goal of this period and last one 
Myopia scored. Seven minutes later Eustis, by a pretty 
play, got the ball from Gardner for a goal, and two min- 
utes afterwards Baldwin. from Hitchcock’s drive, scored 
Meadow Brook's last goal. 

: Meadow ls earned, 7, lesa eafet 


| Meadow .Brook’s play was high class, though Eustis 
was occasionally somewhat uncertain in his direction. 
Hitchcock and: Baldwin outclassed their especial oppo- 
nents, Bald win being particularly sure on the ball. Nicoll 
a-strong, safe game at. Lack. 

: dW A TOURNAMENT 80 SUCCESSFUL from every point 


Westchester was the more regrettabie. 
C. Potter developed a strong team out of comparatively 


sey ae ere which gave every promise of being in the 


flight this autumn, But an-accident to Mr. Potter in 
the early summer caused abandonment of dates and dis- 
bandment of the Westchester team. There is, it seems'to 
me, abother illustration in Westchester’s misfortune of 
the wisiom in keeping the polo ranks well filled. Mr. 
Potter is one of our thorough- going sportsmen, and a polo- 
yerof skillandenthusiasm. His temporary retirement 
rom the captaincy of the Country Club team was a great 
loss; that it should break up the clab’s entire season and 
team, howeyer, means that the must have had a 
very uncertain life at Westchester, which is too bad, as 
there is some splendid material in the club. 

AFTER THE FAILURE OF THE RACING last year, the 96 
meet of the American Canoe Association was awaited with 
much anxiety. ‘That after three years of discouraging in- 
difference this year’s meet should have shown a a. 
interest proves how really firm a hold this the purcst 
amateur sport has on the affections of sportsmen. It is 
no exaggeration to say that for several years back the life 
of canoeing has been most precarious, and it is equally 

refor. 

The racer—the pot-hunter,to more nearly describe him— 
begat the racing-machine, pure and simple, and tlie racing- 
machine ruined the sport. History in amateur sport re- 
peats itself over and over Wherever the racinug- 
machine, animate or inanimate, is evolved, that great class 
of sportsmen on whom the prosperity of amateur sport 
depends, and who are in the game for sport's sake, lose 
interest, and retire from competition with men whose sole 
object is to win. When any sport is made an excuse for 

. the gratification of one’s cupidity, it becomes a business, 
and ‘Obnoxious to sportsmen. Just as these semi-profes- 
sional bicycle-riders and runners, who spend most of their 
time training, have driven out of competition gentlemen 
who:view athletics and bicyclivg as a sport rather than 
as a-means Of livelihood, so the evolution of mere racing- 
machines on the water has very much hurt yachting and 
come very near killing canoeing. 

THE SPIRIT OF THE POT-HUNTER is despicable, and 
shoulti be crushed wherever it shows. I have in mind 
several yacht-owners who have had alleged captain’s gigs 
built on racing-wherry lines, and then, in true mug-hunt- 
ing spirit, entered them for gig-races. Such men know 
perfectly that they are outraging the tradition and spirit of 
the yachting law; that theirs is not of the accepted cap- 
tuin's-gig type; that it is a deliberate attempt to mislead. 

- In other words, they are not willing to play fair with the 
other entries and take their chance with all of winning on 
eveh terms; their pot-hunting spirit suggests an attempt to 
gain advantage of the others. are the men who 
shonid be run to éarth wherever they show their heads, 
and cast out of amateur sport; they are not sportsmen, 
but sporting harpies. To guard against this class of men 
clubg shouki make siringeut rules... 

HAD GOVERNING BOARDS, and the committees of our 
athletic, yacht, canoe, and other kindred clubs, exhibited 
more intelligent perception of their mission and clearer 
discernment of cause and effect, no adversity would have 
overiaken any branch of sport. If sal clubs had 
unitéd in a stand against the mere g-machine and 
for the building up of classes already started, we should 
not now be striving to stimulate yacht racing. 
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If the Amateur Athletic Union had proscribed training 


_tables and professionalized men who had no visible means 


of. su beyond’ what their athletic club provided, 
be. gentlemen in the , and track - 
thietics would not have reached such qu ce. 

If the Amateur AfBletic Union had legislated 
and punished cliibs that maintained nines and elevens of 
remunerated players, we should now have some amateur 
club baseball football in this vicinity. 

If the American Canoe Association had promptly pen- 
alized the canoe racing-freaks as rapidly as they mate- 


rinlized, canoe-men would not have been driven out of the . 


game, nor the life of the sport 
of years. 
it ought to be perfectly apparent to any body of men 
with a few grains of collective common-sense that when 
competition in any branch of sport becomes monopolized 
by a few men, the great eg | from whom actual su 

rt is derived lose interest, and the end of that s "3 
ife is not fat off. The business of every governing com- 
mittee is to keep alive the interest of the majority, and 
that means the heakhful prosperity of the sport; to direct 
legislation for the future as well as for the present; to apply 
conditions and inaugurate races within the reach o the 
many rather than the few. Never fear that superior skill 
will pot make its way to the front, whether or no the men 
have fared gratuitously at a club’s training table, or the 
yacht-race be between racing-machines or of some 
stability and usefulness. 

WHEN LEGISLATION I8 80 INADEQUATE and governors 
so dull that freak racing-machines in yachting or canoe- 
ing spring up «annually wealthy owners, and to the 
detriment of legitimate sport—that one athlete supports 
himself by honest toil while another is supported by his 
club, and both are called amateurs by the grace of the 
A. A. U.—that one club maintains its team at a two 
months’ training tuble which another club cannot afford, 
and the A. A. U. winks its other eye—then we may ex- 
pect precisely the state of affnirs that we have at the 

resent moment in canoeing, club track athletics, club 

ball and football, and to a lesser extent in yachting— 
to wit—siagnation—dank and unwholesome. 

CANOEING HAS BEEN SPARED more than any other sport 
the visitations of the sporting vampire, et its life 
hung in the balance for two years because of him. It is 
the Teast profitable field for the pot-bunter; yet none is 
too poor to escape his greed. And all under the guise 
of racing! Twelve years ago few canoes carried over 
75 square feet of sail; but to-day 150 feet is common, 
owing to the complete change ia build and rig of canoes 
and the evolution of the racer. Before '86 the canoe 
sailor-man sat in his ‘craft and carried ballast; but in 
that year Mr. Barney created a revolution by not only 
discarding ballast, but by sitting on the deck and making 
shifting ballast of himself. Naturally this caused a re- 


of for a couple 


adjustment of rig, and resulted beneficially for the sport, 
of. as legitimate improvements always do. . 


In ’87 the appearance of and Lacowsic marked 
the beginning of ‘the racing-macliine. These were nar- 
row and wet, and ‘unsuited. for sting anything: but 
mere racing. Further evolytion was si 
The sails, which went from lig to gunter and leg-o'-mut- 
ton, back te ng eenoeey most attention. But 
in "91, and machine reached its greatest popu- 
larity, and the racing-at the meets was confined to the 
few men whose bank accounts permitied the annual de- 
mand of a new freak. Thus the machine having run its 
course, during which the majority of canoe-men 
from active participation, the sport languished, and the 
mects of 94 and ’95 were the poorest the Association had 
ever given. But it seems the love of the sport is too 

nuine among canoe-men to permit them to remain 

nactive, and this year witnessed a return of great 
interest. | 

THERE WERE BUT TWO NEW CANOES at Grindstone 
Island, St. Lawrence River, where the meet was held this 
year— Mad in the sailing events, and owned by that clever 
Canadian sailor C. E. Archibald, xnd one in the a 
paddling event, owned by W.C. Noack, of Detroit. 
surprising and entirely pleasing feature of the meet was 
that although these new canoes won on every occasion, 
there>was no lack of interest in the performances of the 
others. Several of the veteran experts were entered in the 
various events— Paul Butler, H. L. Quick, C. E. Archibald, 
J. R. Stewart, Butler Ames, and F. C. Moore—and a few of 
the crack canoes of the last few years were also in evi- 
dence— Wasp, Bee, Bug, Torment, and Helipee. 
ph sailing race had thirteen starters, and was 
won by Archibald in Mad, by nearly two minutes, from 
Butler in Bug, the others being distanced. The trophy 
paddling race (44 miles) Mr. Noack won easily, sitting on 
the bottom of his canoe, instead of in the usual knee 


in Az Jz; and Moore, with Pioneer, the Dolphin ey (7 


mile). The club sailing event (4} miles) was won by the 
Vesper Club—Butler, Ames, and in , Waep, and 
Bee—which won 87 points to 27 of Yonkers, 28 of 

qoit, 15 of New York, and 8 of Brooklyn, 

THE MEET DEMONSTRATED—first and last—that the ex- 
treme type of racing-machine has had its day, and the re- 
turning interest of canoe-men is earnest that we shall have 
some much-needed prohibitive legislation and a new and 
more rational type in the near future. What is es lly . 
required is proscription of sail area exceeding 120 to 180 

uare feet, of abnormal outboard length of sliding seat, 
of canoes built with extreme V sections and cockpits of 
wash-bow! dimensions. Given level-headed legislation, 
and we shall see next year the most successful meet iu 
the Association’s history. Wes 

THE OPEN TOURNAMENTS of the closing lawn - tennis 
year have at least determined the relative ranking of 
those promising young leaders of the second class, Fritz 
Ward, G. L. Wrenn, Jun., M. D. Whitman, G. P. Sheldon, 
Jun., and L. E.Ware. We have been seeking all season an 
adjustment of this matter, but it has remained for the 
Nia and Toronto tournaments to supply us with the 

data. At Niagara, two weeks ago, Ward definite- 
ly settled-who was enti to first honors among the five 
by defeating sing Av of the other four. But we had no 
meéting-between Whitman and Ware, and Whitman and 


until the 00's, 


strong in covering his court, bat 
particularly wenk in this respect. 

In the final round Whitman met and defeated also She!- 
don, 6-3, 8-6, 1-6, 6-1, after. tiie best. match of thé tour. 


nament. It was a constant struggle between the two for 
possession of the net, and much brilliant play fesulied. 
Sheldon’s smashing was hard and effective, but Whitman's 
liarly puzzling service and his accurate driving give 
is opponent little opportunity to employ ‘his. strongest 
strokes. Furthermore, Whitman showed’ in “his games 
aguinst Ware and Sheldon that he knew more tennis than 
ehiber of hisopponents. Thus the ranking of this leading 
class of the second division becomes Ward, G. L. Wrenn, 
Jun., Whitman, Sheldon, and Ware. 

Incidentally, the Toronto tournament offered an oppor- 
tunity of studying the form of the Pacific. Northwest 
coast champion, J. Foulkes. He defeated Av 
troit, who was beaten in the preliminary round at Newport 
by C. A. Gould, an indifferent performer; but Ware t 
him in the open scratch singles, and again, owing quarter 
fifteen, defeated him in straight sets in the handiéap tour- 
nament. Once again East and West met for honors, and 
victory went to the by Ware and Sheldon defeating 
Foulkes and Avery in the doubles 6-1, 6-1, 6-4. 

Tae Amateur ATHLETIC Unton championships, de- 
cided Saturday last on Manhattan Field, was the most 
pleasing meeting we have had since the blight which fell 
upon amateur athletics several years ago. Not that the 
entries were so numerous, nor the performances remarka- 
ble. Indeed, except in the quarter, half, and one-mile 
runs and the one-mile walk, none of the performances 
was high class, and several were hardly above mediocrity. 
But the gratifying features were some fifty more entries 
than recorded in the championships of '95, and the appear- 
ance of a number of comparatively pew men, and the im- 
proved form of the second class. In other words, the 
meeting revealed un awakening interest all along the line, 
and most wholesome, because among the lower (in point 
of skill) grade of performers. 

THE MOST STRIKING ILLUSTRATIONS Of this athletic re- 
naissance, so to sny, were furnished by the New York 
Athletic Club, with its large number of second and third 
place winners, and by the Knickerbocker Athletic Club, 
which in so short a period of activity has done so much. 
Of the two the K. A. C. deserves the more credit. . Six 
months ago this club was an unkpown quantity in com- 
petitive athletics, and withoutan active athlete on its mem- 
bership roll. On Saturday it had a starter in nine of the 
sixteen events, and secured first in the low hurdles and 
high jump, second in the high hurdles, and third im-the 
broad jump. Not a notable record in itself, but praise- 
worthy when it is considered that the K. A. C. bag not, 
after the custom of the day, purloined prize-winnere of 
other clubs, nor attached athletes of adjacent. States, who 
ought to remain loyal to their local tions, To 
havé adhered to wholesome methods while enveloped sae 
an.;atmosphere laden with illegitimate 
serves highest commendation, and merits the syecens it is 
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emin@atly outrankgall others in equipment.and 
withal has done so much for track athletics in this coun- 
try as the New York A. C., should not evince conside 
tion of its position and influence beyond the mere it 
of points. The impressment of non-resident athletes fh 
de of the unequivocal ruling of the A. A/U- is cer- 
tainly undignified, to speak modcraiely, of a clab.so*puis- 
sant. To presume on its power to disre rules which 
weaker clubs dare not disobey is ly an honorable 
manner of attaining celebrity. When such strength 
might be used for the welfare of general athletics, it 
seems too bad it should be as a men- 
ace to the encouragement of sport in favored 
localities. Wefers, Orton, Gray, Remington, Kilpatrick, 
oy each have served as a puciceus for a prosperous 
club in his respective habitat, had he not been qeteved 
in by the N. Y.A.C. Nothing so surely kills ath as 
for rich clubs to grab, as quickly as discovered, the prom- 
ising men of less opuleot clubs. When this pursuit is 
carried into territory nem legitimate recruiting limits, 
its withering effect is of course the more wides aad 
harmful. conservative element in the N. Y. A. C., 
appreciate, I think, the power the club can wield for the 
encouragement or discouragement of American athletics, 
now in this hour of its need, and I rather expect some 
evidence shortly of a new spirit that will rise above the 
mere ambition of scoring points. 

THE ONLY STIRRING RACE on Saturday was the quar- 
ter, in which Wefers, N. Y. A. C., en to beat Burke, 
B. A. A., but was defeated by four — in .48$, Burke 

nish. Wefers won 

and .23, and Kilpatrick, 
ulty in taking the half-mile 
(1.57%) from Hipple, N. Y. A. C., the most eerie 
ture of this event being the excellent showing 6f HM. 
Power, Jun., Pittsburg, who ran third. 8. Liebgold, 
P.A.C., won the one three mile walks (6.58 and 
who 


,N.J.A.C., the 
B. Ro N.J.A. C., high hur- 
_K. A. C., low hurdles (.254); 
-Y.A.C., two-mile ¥ N-Y. 

A.C., broad jump (22); Powell, K.A.C., highjump (5.9}). 
In jumping off tie for second place Clark, B.A. A., beat 
Fitzgerald, N. A.C., and also cleared 5.9). F. W. Allis, .- 
Yale, pole vault (10.6). In deciding a tie for third place in 
this event, Hamilton, N.J.A.C., and Hurlbut, N.Y.A.C., 
both feached 10.9, where the latter failed, and Hamil- 
ton finally cleared 11, and won third prize. 

The New York A.C. won 62 gptats: New Jersey A.C., 
26; Pastime A.C., 20; and Kui ker A.C., 1 

Or rue Youne Men’s Gymnastic CLUB py from 
New Orleans, E. J. won third in ham 
(118.8}) and third in weight (25.54). The New York A.C. 
did-not get a place in the one or three mile walk, the 120 


or 220 yard hurdles, the 16-lb. hammer, 56-Ib. weight, or 
running | 


WHITNEY. 


SHOW-SHOES TO THE BARREN GROUKDS.”—By Caspar Whitney.—Profusly lustrated.— tro, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges und Glit Top, $3 60, 
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! Sheldon, until the Toronto tournament provided it. In 
Hf the semi-final round of this tournament Whitman me 
Ware and beat him 6-1, 6-2, much too easily, for Ware 
play better than he did on this occasion. . He is: usua)), 
q 
‘view, the absence of a team from the Country Club 
>. 
: position. Mab again won in the “unlimited” (6 miles) 
| from Mr. Moore in Pioneer, by only 30 seconds, as well as 
| capturing the Champlain Cup (44 miles) and the Orillia 
Cup (74 miles)... Stewart won the record sailing (8 miles 
a is now representing his fourth club, the Pastime), the 
| hammer (134.8}), and weight (80.7); Orton, N. ¥. A. C., 


has in use proven itself one of the greatest of 
factors in producing a clear, clean skin, and, 
the refore, a perfect complexion. Taken regu- 
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Preventives in season are much surer than belated 
drugs. A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver, 
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of the three New Model 
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